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a periodical of school administration 


? 


when does it pay to remodel? 


a an analysis of 
new construction versus 
remodeling costs 


(see page 41) 





LOOK=-!IT'S AN IRWIN! 


THE “INSIDE” STORY on the new The one-piece steel frame is die- 

Monosteel Irwin school desk top re- formed into a rigid design that 

veals the strength and durability that insures a permanent shape and 

eliminates bending, twisting and warp- eliminates twisting, bending and 

ing The OUTSIDE STORY is the warping. Edges are protected 

excitingly new MONOSTEEL school permanently by the use of a full 

desk top designed with a durable width, heavy aluminum band with 

G.E. Textolite plastic top ona RIGIDLY a hardened, anodized finish 

FORMED STEEL BASE making an og th gyn Bay sen 
exclusive warp-resistant, one-piece con- of 8 ee ee ee 
struction desk top with an absolute * Learn more about the many for all grades through adult 
flush writing surface. This mar- “extra” features of all Irwin pom ‘Top. ee ee 
resistant plastic top won't check, crack’ products. Free catalog upon 

or nick, resisting both heat and liquids request. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST IRWIN 
DISTRIBUTOR OR WRITE 
IRWIN SEATING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY : GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Symbol of comfort in the world’s quality-built 
buildings—the Johnson Pneumatic Thermostat. 


Unmatched 
Service — Everywhere! 


Assures Your 
Satisfaction with 
Johnson Control 


When you equip your building with a Johnson 
Pneumatic Temperature Control System, Johnson 
wants to be certain it keeps your heating, 
ventilating, or air-conditioning systems operating 
at top efficiency for the life of your building. 
That’s why the specialized Johnson organization 
backs its control equipment the way you wish 

all manufacturers would — with full-time, 
factory-trained mechanics, whose only job is the 
maintenance and repair of Johnson Control Systems. 
Johnson maintains the largest and finest service 
organization in its field, with direct branch 
offices and service men located in all principal 
cities across the nation. Periodic inspections 

of your Johnson System can be scheduled at 
any time to suit your convenience. And emergency 
repairs are never a problem. 


Unmatched service is just one of many advantages 
you get with a Johnson Pneumatic Control 
System. Whether you are planning to build a 
new building or to air-condition an existing 
structure, it will pay you to get the facts about 
the superior features of Johnson Control from 
your architect, consulting engineer, or local 
Johnson branch. Johnson Service Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


JOHNSON CONTROL 


PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
DESIGN © MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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Architects ‘for the six new Science Center Buildings, 
University of Georgia; Abreu and Robeson, Aeck & 
Associates, and Toombs Amisano & Wells, Atlanta, 
Ga. General Contractors: Daniels Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. and Birmingham, Ala. H. W. Ivey 
Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. Typical interiors of the 
Physics Building are shown at the left. 


LEGEND 
1. Physics Building 
2. Mathematics, Geography 
and Geology Building 
. Chemistry Building 
. Biological Sciences Building 
. Animal Sciences Building 
. Food Technology Building 


NEW UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SCIENCE CENTER 


is being completely equipped with KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL 
LABORATORY FURNITURE AND ND EQUIPMENT 


Working in the closest cooperation with the three 
Atlanta architectural firms and University officials, it 
was possible to plan for several economics resulting 
in impressive savings. This coordinated approach to 
integral building of science facilities well typifies the 
State of Georgia's forward approach to better edu- 
cation and modern living to better serve business 
and industry. 


Send for our New Free 100 Page Catalog 
(#58) on Wood Laboratory Equipment. 


KEMTECH 


KEWAUNEE TECHNICAL FURNITURE CO. 
3001 WEST FRONT ST., STATESVILLE, N. C. 





AFFILIATE OF KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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Principal of new California school 


FINDS HONEYWELL’ 


THE AMESTI ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
ARCHITECT: John L. Reid & Partners 


ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: 
Kasin, Guttman & Malayan 


SUPERINTENDENT: Mrs. Eleanor Fontes 
PRINCIPAL: Mrs. M. A. Young 


Mrs. M. A. Young, Principal of Amesti School, says: ‘“Our Honeywell Clock and 
Programming System eliminates the fuss and bother from program-setting. It’s 
so simple to set and easy to change that our bell-ringing program can be completely 
tailored to suit school activities. With our new Honeywell Clock System, we know 
that every clock in the building shows the right time because the master clock 
checks the accuracy of each clock every hour.” 
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CLOCK SYSTEM | 
ACCURATE, EASY T0 SET! 





Honeywell’s Clock System offers your school the 
most trouble-free programming available. Master 
time and master signal units are positively linked, 
so there’s no chance for them to get out of step. 
Each clock is checked independently every hour 
to assure perfect timing. And rugged link-chain 
construction is an example of the quality work- 
manship throughout the whole system—added in- 
surance against bothersome breakdowns. 

To back up its Clock and Programming System, 


and its Fire Alarm System, Honeywell offers the 
most dependable nationwide service available. A 
Honeywell expert is always on hand during plan- 
ning, installation . . . and continuing through years 
of efficient, convenient service. 

For more information about Honeywell’s Clock 
and Programming Systems, call your nearest 
Honeywell office, or write: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, Department AJ-2-115, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
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Your JOURNAL for February... 


In your JourNAL for February we believe you'll find 
a battery of articles on impelling subjects of concern to 
board members and administrators working to improve 
the instructional programs of their schools. 
Among them 
Programs for the 
the 


vifted. A 


many , programs for 


asked: 


the superior 


question is being 


Among educating 
child springing up in districts across the country, how 
many are really effective? To aid you in evaluating and 
in improving the real values of your programs for your 
most educable, we’ve published a checklist (pg. 26) for 
use in your district 

Compulsory education. Since present laws of forced edu- 
cation were a by-product of the depression of the 1930’s, 
our discussion on the need for redefining forced school at- 
tendance (pg. 28) is intended to upgrade teachers’ work 
by separating time-consuming school delinquents from 
regular classroom activities. 


Foreign language courses. A serious obstacle for admin- 


istrators in smaller high schools in steadying and improv- 


ing foreign language programs is the problem of teacher 


turnover. It’s possible, however, to go a long way toward 
maintaining a foreign language curriculum in your school 
if you can incorporate the practical guides reviewed on 
page 35. 


In addition, the use of committees in our schools is be- 


Jefferson Terrace Elementary School 


Baton Rouge, La Architect 


(For more information from adve-tisers, use the postcard on page 81) 


T. A. Broussard 


coming more and more popular. The JouRNAL for Feb- 
ruary enumerates and explains the eight basic functions 
of the committee as an administrative device (pg. 23) as 
well as providing you with principles to guide you in their 
successful employment. 





OUR COVER... 


When does it pay to 
remodel a school? See 
page 41 for ananaly- 
sis of new construc- 
tion versus remodel- 
ing costs. 





These, of course, are only the highlights of this month’s 
issue. Don’t forget to take a look at the regular depart- 
ments, too — especially Elaine Exton’s Word From Wash- 
ington column (pg. 56) which discusses employment pros- 
pects for young people in 1960. 


fox March... 


Principals and superintendents are sometimes handi- 
capped in administering their schools because boards of 
education take little interest in disciplinary cases referred 
to them for attention. The JouRNAL for March brings you 
a discussion on what board members should know and do 


about the problem of discipline. 
The Editer 


QUALITY... PERMANENCY at LOW COST! Claridge 


continues to modernize and improve chalkboard 
and bulletin board manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 36 years experience concen- 
trated on ONE purpose: the Finest chalkboards and 
bulletin boards with greatest educational value. 
Schools and architects around the world name 


NEW! Full Color Catalog 


Larger, many real colors, more detail 
to help you solve 
replacement, remodeling, or new 
building problems. You'll find 
much helpful information. 


Claridge PRODUCTS and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 


(C Please send 


() Send samples or additional 
catalog 1119 


data on items circled below: 


_ 


Ouracite Chalkboards in Seven 9 Claridge Factory Built Chalk- 
Colors boards and Bulletin Boards 
Grapholite Chalkboards 10 Claridge Washable 
Asbestocite Chalkboards Chalkboards 

Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards 11 Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 
Vitracite Porcelain Enamel 12 Claridge Reversible Chalk- 
Chalkboards boards and Bulletin Boards 
Durastee!l Chalkboards in 13 Extruded Aluminum Display 
Seven Colors and Trophy Cases 
Fabricork Fabric Surface 14 Extruded Aluminum Bulletin 
Bulletin Boards Board 

Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard 15 Claridge Swing Leaf Display 
and Corkboard Trim Boards 


o~ Of WWwn 


Name 





School 





Address. 
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City. Zone____State. 
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WHY MORE THAN HALF OF ALL TYPEWRITERS USED IN SCHOOLS ARE ROYALS: 


1 Royal’s tough construction easily takes all the pound- 
ing dozens of different students give it through the years. 
Result: longer teaching life, less spent on service. 


use today than any other typewriter. 


4 Royals bring up to 24% more in re-sale than the other 
makes of typewriters. 

2 Time-saving, exclusive Royal features such as MAGIC® See for yourself. Ask your Royal Representative for 
MARGIN and TWIN PAK » speed up teaching, make free Value Analysis Forms you /ill out yourself. They'll 
learning a whole lot easier. show you how Royal beats out any other typewriter in 


3 There are more Royal Standard Typewriters in office the long run, in the short run, any way you look at it. 





QYAL 


standard 
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FERNDALE HIGH SCHOOL in Suburban Detroit 


POWE 


GREATER SIMPLICITY and year after year reliability of a 
Powers Pneumatic Control System will give Ferndale’s tax- 
payers these money-saving benefits: 


Thermal Comfort helps retain good teachers, increases their 
efficiency, fewer absent with colds, protects health of students, 
helps keep them alert. Lower Heating Costs—Powers accurate 
control prevents waste of fuel in over-heated and unoccupied 
rooms. Fuel savings alone soon pay back its cost. 


Dual purpose Cafeteria and Study Hall area 


a, 
7 
- at 
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Above: Main court, photo taken from study hall and 
cafeteria area in photo below. 


Architects and Engineers 

JAHR, ANDERSON, MACHIDA and ASSOCIATES, Detroit, Mich. 
Mechanical Contractor 

PAGE PLUMBING & HEATING COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


: 5 Temperature Control Regulates Climate for Learning 
in this 320,000 sq. ft., 2850 student high school 


Lower Maintenance Cost— 25 to 40 years of dependable control 
with a minimum of repairs are often reported by Powers users. 
Ten miles from Ferndale in the old Central. High School Build- 
ing in Detroit, Powers thermostats are still in operation after 
more than 50 years of service. 


Powers Complete Responsibility—for a correctly engineered 
control system, proper installation, continuous successful op- 
eration and SERVICE when required from offices in 85 cities. 
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Above: Modern Library and Science laboratory. 
Below: Three of the 12 booths in the Language Lab- 
POWERS INDIVIDUAL ROOM CONTROL oratory, one of the first of its kind in the United 
i States. Earphones, microphones, tape recorders and 
For Every School Activity phonographs play an important role in teaching for- 


Insures Utmost Comfort and Fuel Savings on eee. 


225 Thermostats are used here. The forced hot-water 
heating system has indoor-outdoor control in zones, 
124 unit ventilators in classrooms have independent 
day control. Larger areas are supplied by 18 different 
fan systems. The building is divided into 8 temperature 
control zones, each with a control panel for manual or 
automatic selection of control cycles. 





Low Cost Maintenance is assured by 225 Powers PACK- 
LESS Control Valves used here on unit ventilators and 
convectors. They're labor savers. They banish packing 
maintenance and prevent damage from water leakage. 


in Your New School— make sure taxpayers get the big- 
gest return from their temperature control dollars. Ask 
your architect or engineer to include a time-proven 
Powers Quality System of Control. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY Below: Band — Room. 


Skokie, Ill. ¢ Offices in 85 Cities in U.S. and Canada 


Manufacturers of Thermostatic Controls Since 1891 


Piha ics kB Rte A 


Some of the modern SAFE SHOWERS with One of the two large swimming pools. (D-7) 
Powers HYDROGUARD thermostatic controls. 
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WAYNE FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


work wonders in saving 
space (and school dollars) 


in gymnasiums, auditoriums and classrooms. 


Available in seven facing 
materials, including 
beautiful long-wearing 
vinyl! plastic at no extra 
cost Choice of four core 
materials, automatic or 
manual operation. 
Engineered for all budgets. 
Send for new catalog today. 

\ 


WAYNE IRON WORKS « WAYNE, PA. 


PROS AND CONS 


an “open forum” for your views 





on the school scene 


Another Plan for 
Co-ordinate Teaching 


I was very much interested in your arti- 
cle on co-ordinate teaching (see pg. 13 of 
your JourRNAL for November, 1959). 

In the Miller-Logan-Harrison Elemen- 
tary School of Lawrenceburg, Ind., we 
have been doing co-ordinate teaching for 
seven years 

The teachers like it; the pupils like it; 
and the parents are now pretty well sold 
on the idea 

I would like to give you a detailed re 
port of how this method of teaching has 
worked for us 

We are a small school system. We have 
three townships which have consolidated ; 
there are 460 pupils enrolled from grades 
one through eight 

Our school is located in the little village 
of Bright, Ind. We have no post office, but 
get our mail on the rural route from the 
county seat, Lawrenceburg, Ind 

We had no special funds with which to 
begin our project. No university made a 
survey and recommended the beginning of 
the plan. We were just trying to get a 
job done 

Co-ordinate teaching in our school was 
started out of “necessity.” Our school was 
overcrowded; we are using a_ building 
that was built to house half of the present 
enrollment 

At the time we started, we had an un 
usually large second grade. There was only 
one room in which to house the second 
grade, other than the nearby church which 
offered us their facilities. There were 60 
children in the second grade that year. We 
are now using co-ordinate teaching in most 
of the grades with the exception of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth. In the latter 
we are using the departmental system. 

We have approximately 60 children in 
each of our homerooms. In each room we 
have assigned two teachers. 

We used no plan that had been thought 
of before, but launched forth on solving 
the problem of placing 300 children in five 
rooms, which was the only space we had 
We decided the best and only way to solve 
our particular problem was to place two 
teachers with each group. 

For the past seven years our teachers in 
these grade rooms have operated as a 
team. Two teachers teach all the subjects 
to each grade involved. We found it very 
satisfactory to let the teachers who have 
been trained in remedial reading or in 
certain phases of phonics take over the 
reading groups, and the teachers who were 
especially trained in science to work with 
those groups. One teacher might under- 
stand foods better than another, so she 
would teach this phase of health, while 
her partner’ might be athletically inclined 
and would teach this part of the work. 

There is always a necessity for close 
co-operation, Due to this fact, we try to 
put teachers who are congenial in the same 
room. Those who work well together as 
a team is what we look for in the selection 
of our teachers. 

Our students have profited over the 
years in our method of capitalizing on the 
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special interests of our teachers. We have 
been very careful to consider the indi- 
vidual needs of each child. 

Children are moved about from group 
to group, as the need arises or as the child 
needs attention in the field of work being 
engaged in at the time. 

For instance, a boy in the second grade 
with a very high I.Q. can easily do fourth 
grade math, but cannot draw well. He 
may be allowed to work out part of his 
lesson which calls for addition of numbers 
like 8 plus 4, 7 plus 9, by substituting a 
lesson in art. You might ask, but how can 
art take the place of math? It doesn’t, 
but this way the child can broaden his 
knowledge and extend it into other fields. 
We are taking care of individual differ 
ences in our school. 

We find that there is a good deal of 
flexibility in our plan, both for pupil and 
teacher 

We have had no trouble with pupil 
personality clash while using this plan, 
and discipline problems have dropped to 
a minimum. When a child becomes restless, 
the teachers just make a switch of the 
groups and a shuffle of equipment perhaps, 
and a child that has been studying garden 
ing takes up the study of an experiment 
on what makes a door-bell ring, and thus 
monotony is avoided. 

Why should we do something over and 
over that may cause a child to dislike 
school? We place the child in a seat from 
which his feet do not reach the floor; we 
subject him to a certain environment which 
is contrary to himself. Then, when the 
child misbehaves, we punish him for the 
offense, and the very next day we subject 
the child to the same old routine that 
caused the misbehavior in the first place. 

Let us correct our faulty situation. We 
have found that the co-ordinate plan has 
gone a long way to help these 
problems. 


solve 


Our plan also allows one of our teachers 
to work with small groups. Individual dif- 
ferences are quickly spotted and the more 
gifted child is given a new field to work 
in or a more advanced problem is assigned 
which is related to the present problem 
that is being studied as a whole. 

Pupil evaluation has developed well in 
our school. We feel that a more true pic- 
ture of the total ability of the child has 
been obtained. The total picture has given 
us a more objective means of checking 
pupil progress. 

We are well pleased with the work of 
the total project and evaluation as a 
whole. 

We have learned that the grade norm 
more closely follows the pattern of 1.Q. in 
the pupil’s progress, and at the same time 
those with low mental ability have learned 
by doing. 

We feel that co-ordinate teaching has 
certainly exerted a positive influence on 
our work with the pupils. We have made 
the best of what we had; to work with, 
in the space available to us. 

Our co-ordinate teaching has worked 
well in a situation in which we were forced 
by existing conditions to do something. 
We feel it has proved to be a good way 
of broadening the pupil. It has created a 
teacher-pupil learning situation in which 
boys and girls are learning to the best of 
their ability, and teachers are teaching to 
the fullness of their capacity. 


J. O. Ward 


Principal, Miller-Logan-Harris School 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., Route 1 
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DEPEND ON DODGE 
FOR SAFETY 
AND SAVINGS! 





A Dodge school bus chassis is the soundest foundation 

upon which you can build dependable school transportation. 
Sound in safety, even in excess of NEA standards, 

with extra-big brakes; gear-before-axle steering; a 
driver-adjustable emergency brake system. 





Sound in economy, with a choice of thrifty L-head Six or 
Power Giant V-8 engines for peak performance on regular 
gas; long-lived Dodge quality construction; low initial cost. 


Your Dodge dealer will be pleased to point out many more 
reasons why a Dodge school bus chassis is the soundest 
investment you can make in dependable, safe, economical 
school transportation. Why not give him a call today? 


Dodge School Bus Chassis are built for bodies that 
< accommodate 30 to 66 pupils. Choice of five 
wheelbases; 15,000 to 22,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 





Dodge Town Wagon is ideal for 
small routes or “feeder’’ use. 
Easily carries eight pupils, can be » 
converted to haul athletic 
equipment or other materials. 





DEPEND ON 


ODG 
10 SAVE YOU MONEY IN 4 “jy | by KK G 


A PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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over a decade 
rok Mar tale ier- ters 
ir telela-tcela) 


experience 


how to 





be sure 


your new 
LANGUAGE LAB 








will be really complete 


@ IN EQUIPMENT 
@ IN TEACHING METHODS 


MRI... and only MRI. . . gives you 


© Simplest Equipment 
© Higher Fidelity 
® PLUS Vital Educational Services 


Are type of equipment, ease-of-use and fidelity 
your primary considerations? Then, MRI ranks 
first . . . because MRI equipment is found in more 
schools, with an unmatched record of proven 
teaching success. It’s true for 10 or 10,000 stu 
dents, using the new MRI Tape Magazine, tape 
reels, or the simplest of all, the NEW MRI 
Magnetic Disc. 


But equipment is not the whole story. MRI is 
also first with tested educational services, giving 
you basic methodology of language labmanship 
for maximum teaching effectiveness. MRI . . 
and only MRI . . . can provide this valuable 
information, derived from its nationally-con- 
ducted seminars 


MRI's Building Block Concept keeps cost lower 
today ... and tomorrow ... by minimizing 
expansion and conversion costs as your program 
grows 


Plan and build your Language Laboratory with 
MRI’s experienced help and comprehensive 
services. For complete information and helpful 
brochures, write or phone today 


MAGNETIC RECORDING INDUSTRIES 


A subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 

World’s Most Cemplete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-7250 
MRI Language specialist ivatlab f i ) 


’ ) nsultation 


SURVEYING THE 
SCHOOL SCENE 


SPURNS AUTOMATIC PAY 
BOOSTS 


Walter N. Tobriner, president of the dis 
trict school board in Washington, D. C 
charged that automatic teacher pay raises 
based on length of service create “the tend 
ency to coast and vegetate, at least among 
the less dedicated.” 

He declared, “Too long, it seems to me, 
have school boards throughout the country 
been wooed by the siren sophistry and 
occupational cant of the professional prop 
agandist.” He said he found it abhorrent 
that “people who claim a_ professional 
status should have not only tenure in their 
profession but, locked into this virtually) 
continued guarantee of employment, a se 
ries of automatic pay increases that are 
the principal result of age and service.” 

All new teachers hired starting next fall 
should be subjected to periodic evaluation, 
Tobriner suggested, and should be dis 
missed if they fail to make the grade 





DISCIPLINE A CHIEF PROBLEM 


An ll-year survey presented by Dr 
Lawrence Vredevoe, professor of education 
at University of California in Los Angeles, 
to the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science showed that 2835 of 
3500 prospective high school teachers said 
that poor discipline in schools was their 
main worry. 

Of 160 school administrators, 124 men 
tioned poor discipline as their main reason 
for not rehiring teachers, Dr. Vredevoe 
said. The problem of discipline, already a 
“major” one, “will grow greater as the 
school population increases,” he said. 

In an article on “Practices in School 
Discipline” in your JouRNAL in July, 1959, 
Dr. Vredevoe stated that the problem is 
influenced by a “general breakdown in our 
society of agreement relative to moral and 
ethical standards of conduct; changing 
emphasis and attitude toward law enforce 
ment; and the explosion of population, its 
increasing mobility and concentration.” 


SCHOOL BOND SALES DROP 


A decline in school bond sales, contract 
awards and construction work probably is 


(Concluded on page 65) 


— St. Lovis Globe-Democrat 
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Put 31 years of extra “know how” 
to work in your school shop 


When you call your Delta Distributor you get the 
full benefit of Delta’s 31 years experience in serving 
the school shop field. Equipped with this “know 
how,” your Delta Distributor can give you assist- 
ance with any phase of your industrial arts and 
vocational education program—layouts for new or 
expanding school shops, guides for specifying tools, 
instruction manuals and new project ideas, plus 


See 61 Delta machines, 302 models, over 1400 
accessories—pictured and described in the Delta 
Industrial Catalog. Write for FREE copy to: 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Delta Power Tool 
Division, 408B N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


a complete library of practical shop teaching aids. 

In addition to providing you with unequalled 
service and cooperation, your Delta Distributor is a 
single source for the finest, safest tools your students 
can use—the same rugged, economical tools used 
throughout industry. To call for extra “know how,” 
just look under ‘““‘TOOLS” in the Yellow Pages for 
the name of your nearest Delta Distributor. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


ROCKWELL” 





THIS PATENTED PERMACUSHION’ FLOOR 
ACTUALLY FLOATS ON RESILIENT PADS 


That’s right, this floor floats. It rests on 
air-channeled G.R.S. pads to assure per- 
manent resiliency and to prevent any 
moisture transmission from slab or other 
structural member. Because no part of 
the floor system is fastened to subfloor or 
walls, the floor can expand and contract 
without buckling or cupping. Bellows- 
like cross ventilation under the floor pre- 
vents condensation and assures a warm, 
dry subfloor. Of course, the naturally 
beautiful and durable hard rock maple 
flooring means good looking, good wear- 
ing floor for generations. 


* TM Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For literatur i th f your , 

netstat jruahiand Pontiatudbion om. ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY 
tractor, write Robbins Flooring Com- Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 
pany, Reed City, Michigan, Attn: . 


Dept. AJ-260. WORLD'S LAR ee 


FOR SUPERIOR ia CONSTRUCTION IF WE DON'T HELP YOU STRETCH 
cmamcmmewccas = —§— YOUR SCHOOL BUDGET DOLLAR 
WE DON'T DESERVE YOUR BUSINESS 


Send for circular that 
explains how continual 
PLAYG ROUND use of a 4¢ item can save 
you thousands a 
SWIMMING POOL / ; : 
year. 
and DRESSING ROOM / 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 


... specified by leading recreational { ) 
authorities for almost half a century. H LDEN 


P.O. Box 1929 
percwiny Send for New Catalog Springfield, 
Write for Folder —— = 


_ — Massachusetts 
On AMERICAN’S ' 7 
JIM PATTERSON P 


Pt Set A MM g Pp | CA N Please send Free Folder 


DIVING PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A Name 


WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD Address 
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Eliminate one whole step 


in Floor Cleaning! 
SUPER SHINE-ALL® cuts labor time; 


eliminates the whole step of rinsing in normal clean- 
ing. Its extra cleaning quality neutralizes the toughest 
floor soil problems, without a trace of harm to finest 
flooring. cy listed for slip resistance. 





Facts prove you can’t save money by skimping 
on the quality of your ficor treatment products. Pennies 
you might save buying “diluted” cleaners will come 
back in dollars lost, because it takes so much more labor 


to get floors clean. On the other hand, strong cheap 
cleaners can ruin floors. 


Whether CLEANING + SANITIZING * SEALING + FINISHING » WAXING or SWEEPING 


You’re Money Ahead with 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” a ; 
survey your floors and . : 
show where you can save i 
money on floor care. He’s 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-1 


H | L L Y A R ; [] Please send me Free book of facts [ ] Please have the Hillyard Main- 





on actual cases of floor care sav- 


Passaic N. J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. San Jose, Calif. ings. 


taineer get in touch with me. No 
obligation! 


NAME 





FIRM OR INSTITUTION 
Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities ADDRESS 





CITY 
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The 1960 Convention... 


Eminent Speakers on 
Vital Subjects 


PETER PROUSE 


Associate Executive Director 
: 


By the turn of the new year, 41 out- 
standing Americans in the fields of educa- 
tion, business, and public affairs had ac- 
cepted invitations from the National School 
Boards Association to present major ad- 
dresses at the organization’s 1960 conven- 
tion, which is expected to draw more than 
7000 school board members, administrators, 
and guests to the city of Chicago from 
April 24 through 27. 

In planning the many sessions at which 
various aspects of the 1960 theme, “Edu- 
cation for World Leadership,” will be an- 
alyzed and discussed, the leaders of the 
NSBA have made special efforts in the 
past several months to identify the most 
vital questions and pressing problems 
within the area of the theme subject, as 
well as the most highly qualified persons 
who might speak to the convention on 
those matters. In doing so, the NSBA has 
cenferred with many educational specialists 
and organizations. The result will un- 
doubtedly be the most carefully focused 
and organized program in the history of 
NSBA national meetings, as well as the 
most informative; and, to judge from the 
speakers who have already agreed to ad- 
dress the convention, the 1960 “headliners” 
will constitute one of the most knowledge- 
able groups ever to gather at a major 
school boards meeting. 


General Sessions 


Four of the nine speakers who will ad- 
dress general sessions of the convention are 
Dr. Vera Micheles Dean, Professor of Gov- 
ernment at the University of Rochester 
and editor of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Bulletin; Rudolph F. Bannow, pres- 
ident of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; Dr. John Dietrich, chairman of 
the Department of Speech at Michigan 
State, and president of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America; and Charles H. Percy, 
president of Bell & Howell Company, and 
chairman of the Board of The Fund for 
Adult Education. 

Dr. Dean will address the Fourth Gen- 
eral Session on Tuesday, April 26, on the 
question: “How can our public schools 
improve education for world leadership 
through increasing the information and un- 
derstanding which our citizens possess of 
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the peoples and problems of other nations, 
and of international issues, processes, and 
relationships?” The speaker is not only an 
outstanding educator (she has taught at 
Barnard, Harvard, Mills, and Rochester), 
but a person with extensive firsthand 
knowledge of many parts of the world. 
In the summer of 1959, for example, she 
taught at the India School of International 
Studies, where she occupied the Chair of 
American History and Institutions; and 
most recently, in 1959, she traveled to 
Africa under a Carnegie Corporation grant 
to the University of Rochester for expan- 
sion of the Non-Western Civilizations Pro- 
gram which she directs at that institution. 
Not the least of her accomplishments is 
her work as an editor and writer. Among 
her books are The United States and Rus- 
sia, Europe and the United States, Foreign 
Policy Without Fear, and The Nature of 


Dr. Dean Dr. Dietrich 


Mr. Percy Mr. Bannow 


the Non-Western World (the latter is 
available in paperback, as one of the 
Mentor Books). Her latest, published by 
the Harvard University Press in 1959, is 
New Patterns of Democracy in India. 

The general area in which Rudolph 
Bannow will speak to the Third General 
Session on April 26 concerns the job of the 
public schools in teaching the foundations 
for informed, participating American cit- 
izenship. The speaker was born in Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, and came to the United 
States in 1910 at the age of 13. In 1927, 
after working as a patternmaker in vari- 
ous parts of New England, Mr. Bannow 
went into business for himself. Today he is 
president of Bridgeport Machines, Inc., in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where he is highly 
active in community affairs. The NAM 
president is a trustee of Bridgeport Uni- 
versity, a past president of the Bridgeport 
YMCA, and a director of the Bridgeport 
hospital and of the Crippled Children’s 
Bureau. 

The Fifth General Session of the 1960 
convention will be devoted to an examina- 
tion of speech education and the problems 
of communication in modern society. There 
can be little doubt that the ability of peo- 
ple to communicate effectively with one 
another in the predominantly oral atmos- 
phere of life today has become a major 
problem of our times, and hence a major 
problem with which education must con- 
tend. In examining this problem at the 
1960 convention, Dr. John Dietrich will 
speak on “Speech and Communication — 
Vital Tools for Democratic Leadership in 
Our World,” and Charles Percy will con- 
cern himself with modern techniques for 
improving communication in an address 
entitled “The Quiet Revolution.” Both 
speakers will bring extensive backgrounds 
of training and experience to their sub- 
jects. Dr. Dietrich, whose undergraduate 
and graduate degrees were completed at 
the University of Wisconsin, taught at 
Purdue University from 1937 to 1941, and 
at Wisconsin from 1941 to 1955, before 
taking his present departmental chairman- 
ship at Michigan State. He has made out- 
standing contributions in the fields of pub- 
lic address, theatre, television, and other 
areas of speech and communication. He is 
the author of many articles and books; 
among the latter are Practical Speaking 
for the Technical Man, and Play Direction. 
As president of the Speech Association of 
America, Dr. Dietrich heads an organiza- 
tion of 7700 members working through 
19 interest group divisions, as well as five 
regional and five affiliate major organiza- 
tions. Sharing the platform with Dr. 
Dietrich is Mr. Percy, a nationally known 
business, educational, and political leader. 
At the age of 29, he became president of 
Bell & Howell, and in that year was 
named one of the 10 most outstanding 
young men in the U. S. by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a trustee 
of the University of Chicago, and chair- 
man of the Republican Committee on 
Program and Progress, in addition to the 
major positions already mentioned. He was 
a member of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Special Studies Project which produced 
The Pursuit of Excellence, the Rockefeller 
Report on Public Education. 


Sectional Meetings 


Following the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
General Sessions, sectional meetings will 
be held on various subtopics of the main 
session subjects. More than 60 experts will 
participate in the 45 subtopic sections as 
speakers and panelists. Among those who 
have already accepted invitations are Dr. 


(Concluded ,on page 62) 
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New Syncretizer 
Unit Ventilator 
and more versatile 


Storage Units 


for a color preview of tomorrow's more flexible classroom facilities 
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sa NEW HIGH in Styling and Functio 
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The heating and ventilating system 
that sets a new standard of classroom comfort 


now widens the scope for design and instruction 


If you did not see the new 600 Line at the A.A.S.A 





























NZER UNIT VENTILATOR: for steam, hot water, ADJUSTABLE SHELF CABINETS: max- CUBICLE CABINETS: sectioned for TOTE TRAY CAB 
ric; five models, 500 to 1500 cfm; 28- and imum storage utility; open or project storage; open or closed; small fiber-glass 
heights; mates with Wind-o-line radiation in closed; fixed or mobile; 3- or 4-ft. fixed or mobile; 3- or 4-ft. length; closed; fixed or m 


losures or storage cabinets. length; 28- or 32-in. height. 28- or 32-in. height. 28- or 32-in. heigh 
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VENTILATOR: for steam, hot water, ADJUSTABLE SHELF CABINETS: max- CUBICLE CABINETS: — for oe TR 
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models, 500 to 1500 cfm; 28- and imum storage utility; open or project storage; open or closed; small fi 
Tes with Wind-o-line radiation in closed; fixed or mobile; 3- or 4-ft. fixed or mobile; 3- or 4-ft. length; closed; f 
storage cabinets. length; 28- or 32-in. height. 28- or 32-in. height. 28- or 3% 
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Who knows what tomorrow will bring forth in the art of teaching? 
Educators, including teachers, administrators and educational planners, 
envision more flexible classrooms with versatile storage facilities as 

one of the indispensable aids to the pursuit of scholastic excellence. 

The first storage cabinets to be integrated with the unit ventilator and 

thus to make full use of the window wall were introduced by Nesbitt in 1938. 
For the soaring ’60s, Nesbitt presents wholly new designs, colors and accents 
in the Syncretizer unit ventilator, Wind-o-line radiation, and integrated 
storage facilities—-with more spacious fixed and mobile units—for the 

most rewarding combination of classroom comfort and convenience. 


4.S.A. Convention — send for Publication 10-1 today. 
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Me 24 
TRAY CABINETS: large or MOBILE CABINETS: available with in- SEPARATE STALLS OR MOBILES: any SINK-BUBBLER: stainless steel top; 
fiber-glass ‘rays; open or terchangeable tote trays, cubicles, or number of stalls, providing useful sun- 24- and 28-in. heights; separate 
; fixed or mobile; 4-ft. only; adjustable shelf; open or closed; 4-ft. board work space, may be bought bubbler if desired; 4-ft. length; 


32-in. height. only; 28- or 32-in. height. initially and the mobiles added later. closed storage compartment. 
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Nesbitt Syncretizer Heating and Vé« 


EFFICIENT HEATING ELEMENTS 


ONE-PIECE ROLL DAMPER 
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assure unifo 
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maximum 
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SERVICE FREE 
speed, 
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Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning: Mo 





fentilating System 


with “trombone” distributing tubes that 
orm discharge temperatures at all times. 


TER—with 4-pass and 8-pass circuiting for 
heating economy from small water quanti- 


aty—with 5, 7, or 9 finned tubular elements 
apid heat transfer and metered economy. 


3LY 


-direct-mounted and balanced on a solid steel 
ft without outboard bearings, couplings, etc. 


E MOTOR—totally enclosed, quiet, variable 
it-capacitor type, with no internal starting 
ly one moving part; oiling but once a year. 


simplest known method of regulating the air 
a unit ventilator; pivots on two nylon bear- 
r automatic control; requires no maintenance. 


AINTENANCE—Simply lower the room-air grille 
ndoor-air filter drops for removal; open an 
or and the outdoor-air filter pops to hand; 
arge-area filters save money; easy access 
s regular cleaning or replacement. 


Ss 


two pivoted vanes in the outdoor air com- 
close progressively under wind pressure so 
the required amount of fresh air can enter; 
to 50% fuel on windy days and stops cold 


TAKE 


all-aluminum, only 2% inches deep, for pre- 

panel or masonry walls; Z-shaped vertical 
ake it load-bearing and prevent air-borne rain 
rom entering the incoming air stream. 


ION 


ECTION—with the Nesbitt System, finned-tube 
all along the window wall independently pro- 
inst downdraft and excessive radiation of body 
‘old surfaces. Working together, Nesbitt Syn- 
and Wind-o-line maintain “the thermal envi- 
most conductive to learning.” 


ore Learning Per School Dollar 





Where to learn more about the New 600 Line 


The following offices of John J. Nesbitt, Inc. (JJN) and American-Standard, 
Industrial Division (ASID) stand ready to assist you in the selection and appli- 
cation of Nesbitt Classroom Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment 
for your school. In Canada, Nesbitt Unit Ventilator products are available 
through the offices of American-Standard Products (Canada), Ltd. 


AKRON 13, OHIO (ASID) 


P. 0. Box 5266 


ALBANY, NEW YORK (JJN) 
602 New Loudon Rd., Latham State 5-8516 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. (ASID) 
Suite 2, 142 Monroe, N.E. Amherst 8-1471 


AMARILLO, TEXAS (ASID) 
414 Fisk Building 


ATLANTA 5, GA. (ASID) 
3224 Peachtree Rd., N.E 


BALTIMORE 18, MD. (JJN) 
33 East 21st Street Belmont 5-5895-6 


BETHLEHEM, PA. (JJN) 

1994 Collingswood Drive University 5-1221 
BILLINGS, MONTANA (ASID) 

209 M&R Bidg., 

1002 Division St. Alpine 2-0800 


BIRMINGHAM 5, ALA. (ASID) 
2201 Highland Ave., So Fairfax 3-8786 


BOSTON, MASS. (JJN) 
70 jaconnet Street, 
Newton Highlands 61 


BRYN MAWR, PA. (JJN) 
765 W. Lancaster Avenue Lawrence 5-8585 


BUFFALO 16, NEW YORK (JJN) 
1441 Hertel Avenue Export 2200 


CHARLESTON 23, W. VA. (ASID) 
1029 Virginia St., East Dickens 6-1331 


CHARLOTTE 4, N.C. (ASID 
1314 E. 4th Street 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. (ASID) 
228 N. LaSalle Street Financial 6-2531 


CINCINNATI 6, OHIO (ASID) 
1216 E. McMillan Street 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO (ASID) 
1010 Euclid Avenue 


COLUMBUS, OHIO (JJN) 
137 E. Granville Road, 
Worthington, Ohio 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS (ASID) 
1213 Texas Bank Building Riverside 7-1879 


DAYTON 19, OHIO (JJN) 
2600 Far Hills Avenue Axminster 9-6717 


DENVER 11, COLO. (ASID) 
206 Colorado Grange Bidg 
2475 W. 26th Avenue Genesee 3-6827 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA (ASID) 

404A Shops Building Cherry 4-2711 
DETROIT 2, MICH. (ASID) 
632 Fisher Building 


DULUTH 2, MINN. (ASID) 
408 Christie Building, 


Temple 6-4934 


Drake 2-8634 


Cedar 7-8604 


Lasell 7-7100 


) 
Edison 2-3148 


Plaza 1-6262 


Main 1-6846 


Tuxedo 5-4202 


Trinity 2-4300 


EVANSVILLE 8, IND. (ASID) 
611 Court Building Harrison 5-1525 


FORT WAYNE 6, IND. (ASID) 
3001 Fairfield Ave., Rm. 51 Harrison 8813 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. (ASID) 
211 Assn. Commerce Bidg Glendale 8-1357 


GREEN BAY, WISC. (ASID) 
308 Main Street Hemlock 5-3520 
GREENVILLE, S. C. (ASID) 
Conway Bidg., 

N. Pleasantburg Or 


HARRISBURG, PA. (JJN) 
2300 Woodlawn Street 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS (ASID) 
1909 Travis Street Capito! 7-6171 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. (ASID) 
1019 Architects & Builders Bidg. 
333 N. Pennsylvania Street Melrose 4-1353 


JACKSONVILLE 7, FLA. (ASID) 
2#203 1201 San Marco Blvd Exbrook 8-9737 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. (JJN) 
206 Fisher Building Johnstown 9-4108 


KANSAS CITY 5, MO. (ASID) 
330 Dwight Building 


KNOXVILLE 19, TENN. (ASID) 
1301 Hannah Avenue, N.W 4-1668 


LANCASTER, PA. (JJN) 
P. O. Box 178 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. (ASID) 
915 West Second Street Franklin 6-1068 


LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. (ASID) 
506 Douglas Oi! Bidg., 
816 W. 5th St 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY. (ASID) 
1622 Heyburn Building 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. (ASID) 
668 S. Main Street Jackson 6-0330 


MIAMI 34, FLORIDA (ASID) 
220 Miracle Mile, Suite 230 Highland 8-2297 


MILWAUKEE 22, WISC. (ASID) 
8531 W. Capito! Drive Hopkins 4-6550 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. (ASID) 

610 Longyear Blidg., 

76 S. 8th St. Federal 9-9181 
MOBILE, ALA. (ASID) 
2100 Grant St., Room 2 


MOLINE, ILL. (ASID) 

P.O. Box 118 Moline 4-5608 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN. (ASID) 

P. 0. Box 332 Alpine 5-5615 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. (ASID) 
305 Jahncke Bldg., 
816 Howard Ave 


Cedar 9-5361 


Cedar 8-8144 


Vi 2-7181 


Express 4-9181 


Madison 4-3871 


Juniper 4-7109 


Greenwood 1-3153 


Tulane 7105 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA (ASID) 
305 Patterson Bidg., 
17 & Farnum Sts 


PEORIA, ILL. (ASID) 
3100 N. Knoxville Ave., Suite 16 8-6637 


PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. (JJN) 
State Rd. & Rhawn Street Devonshire 2-2400 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA (ASID) 
132 S. Central Ave 


PITTSBURGH 34, PA. (JJN) 
704 Castle Shannon Bivd Locust 3-0200 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON (ASID) 
921 S. W. Washington Street Capito! 8-0696 


RICHMOND 19, VA. (JJN) . 
9 East Cary Street Milfon 4-3021 


SACRAMENTO 16, CAL. (ASID) 
Suite 3, Security Bldg., 
2115 J. St 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. (ASID) 
1710 Railway Exchange Bidg., 
611 Olive St. Garfield 1-1208 


SALT LAKE CITY 11, UTAH (ASID) 
458 South Third East Davis 2-1015-16 


SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS (ASID) 
8746 Crownhill Taylor 6-3241 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CAL. (ASID) 
821 Market Street Exbrook 7-6707 


SCRANTON 9, PA. (JJN) 
1660 Wyoming Avenue 


SEATTLE 9, WASH. (ASID) 
1305 Republican Street Main 44328 


SOUTH BEND 1, INDIANA (ASID) 
402 Lafayette Building Central 3-9305 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. (JJN) 
121 Chestnut Street Republic 2-1878 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK (JJN) 
510 Hills Building Harrison 2-0471 


TAMPA 9, FLORIDA (ASID) 
4302 Henderson Blivd., Suite 105 8-1316 


TOLEDO 13, OHIO (ASID) 
Rm. 201, 2446 Sylvania Ave 
Greenwood 9-7536 


TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA (ASID) 
421 Wright Building Luther 4-3366-7 


WASHINGTON 14, D. C. (ASID) 

7720 Wisconsin Ave Oliver 4-5223 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN. (JJN) 

Box 2014, 

Bishop's Corner Branch Call Springfield ofc 
WICHITA 7, KANSAS (ASID) 

211 Davidson Bldg., 

3072 Laura St. Amherst 7-9943 


Atlantic 7464 


Alpine 2-4641 


Gilbert 2-2961 


Diamond 3-7318 


120 N. 4th Avenue, W Randolph 2-6429 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. (JJN 
589 Central Avenue 


ERIE, PA. (JJN) 
718 Commerce Building 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. (JJN) 

11 Park Place Barclay 7-0260-1-2 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. (ASID) 

519 Leonhardt Bidg., 
222 N.W. 2nd St. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE (JJN) 

601 Delaware Ave Olympia 8-6569 
YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO (ASID) 

208 Wagner Bidg., 
3119 Market St. 


) 
Orange 5-1191 


GL 6-6815 Central 5-1593 Sterling 8-6525 


COMFORT-CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
Sold also by American-Standard Industrial Division, and American Standard Products (Canada) Ltd. 
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COMMITTEES 


in the administrative process 


how to use committees effectively ... 


H. THOMAS JAMES an examination of eight basic functions 


Associate Professor, School of Education, of this vital administrative device 


Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. which provides principles for guiding you 


in their successful employment 


The committee has been long as- One way of measuring a commit- 
sociated with democratic concepts. tee’s effectiveness is to find how well 
It can be, and often is, an effective it accomplished the purpose which 
device for mobilizing human efforts. prompted the administration to 
Furthermore, it is easily available as create it. Purpose then, not neces- 
an administrative device. As a re- sarily as conceived by the committee 
sult, the welter of committees has led members but as viewed by the ad- 
at least one observer of the current ministration, should provide a useful 
scene to suggest “Committees Ramp- basis for classifying committees. In 
ant” as a slogan for the educational turn, the classification should lead 
enterprise. to the identification of some guiding 
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principles for the selection or rejec- 
tion of the committee as a device to 
serve administrative ends. 


Purposes of Committees | 

There are at least eight major 
purposes which prompt administra- 
tors to creat committees. They are: 
1. Conjoint Thinking 

The old belief that two heads are 
better than one probably has some 
basis in fact. Two or more persons 
having specialized knowledge of dif- 
ferent facets of a problem may be 
better able to gain new and deeper 
insights into the problem as a whole 
than would one individual who at- 
tempts to gather together the neces- 
sary information and make decisions. 
A new factor is introduced which 
stimulates the creative minds of the 
group to action, along intellectual 
bridges and springboards constructed 
through conjoint thinking. Mary 
Parker Follette stated the concept as 
follows: “I go to a committee meet- 
ing in order that all together we may 
create a group idea, an idea which 
will be better than any one of our 
ideas alone; moreover, which will be 
better than all of our ideas added 
together. For this group idea will not 
be produced by any process of addi- 
tion but by the interpretation of us 
a. 

Political organizations use commit- 
tees for this purpose because several 
persons in a community, assessing 


Mary Parker Follette, The New State (New 
York: Longman’s Green & Co., 1926), p. 24 


principles 

for administrators 
seeking clues 
toward the 
effective 
employment of 
committees — 


different facets of the community 
situation, produce better estimates of 
the chances for political consensus on 
party proposals. Government, as it 
has grown more complex, uses di- 
verse technical abilities in seeking 
the solution of complex problems, 
such as are faced by, e.g., the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Ad writers and 
gag writers have used the technique, 
and called it “brain-storming.” 


2. Co-ordination 


Through special co-ordinating com- 
mittees may be created, all commit- 
tees have a co-ordinating effect to the 
degree that information and view- 
points are exchanged and under- 
stood, roles are classified, and the 
staff is prepared for action. Ideas are 
reality-tested, subjected to the judg- 
ment of many individuals, and many 
persons are thus marshaled to per- 
suade the larger organization of the 
rightness of the ideas when the time 
for action arrives. This purpose may 
be the most important justification 
for the use of committees. They can 
play a valuable part in the in-service 
training program of any organization. 


3. Control 

Committees are used frequently by 
the administration as a device to 
control or restrain the pursuit of per- 
sonal objectives which are not in 
accord with the objectives of the 
organization, or to control self-seek- 
ing groups within the organization as 
a whole. It is more difficult, for in- 
stance, for a group or an individual 


1. The function to be performed 
should relate directly to the goals of 
the organization. Committees desig- 
nated to facilitate conjoint thinking, 
co-ordination, and control usually are 
directed toward organizational goals. 
Committees appointed to depersonal- 
ize or preserve status may be, and 
frequently are, so directed. On the 
other hand, committees appointed to 
camouflage, to delay, or to indoctri- 
nate, frequently are not related to 
the goals of the organization, except 
in the eyes of the administrator who 
seeks protection of the organization 
through concealment of administra- 
tive shortcomings. Often this percep- 
tion of purpose, however, is a symp- 
tom of myopia, which is in itself an 
administrative shortcoming. 


to continue activities obviously not 
in accord with organizational goals 
while under the watchful eyes of 
peers. 

Use of committees for this purpose 
is illustrated strikingly by govern- 
ment in those areas where fiscal con- 
trols are important. For example, the 
practice is common in school boards, 
town boards, city councils, and county 
boards. There is a deeply ingrained 
belief that several men linked in joint 
responsibility will prove less corrupti- 
ble than one, particularly if the per- 
sonnel is changed frequently. 

Stated more positively, and per- 
haps less cynically, committees per- 
form a control function of value to 
the organization by defining roles, 
classifying objectives, and establish- 
ing boundaries within which _indi- 
viduals and groups can function more 
securely, and thus more productively. 

Urwick refers to a third aspect of 
control when he points out that the 
assignment of authority to a group 
instead of to an individual can some- 
times subdue the “oft recurring in- 
solence of office.”* A distrust of the 
excesses of the executive is deeply 
ingrained in the American tradition, 
and accounts for the tendency to 
insert legislative and representative 
brakes, even within the strictly ex- 
ecutive machinery. 


4. Depersonalization 
Difficult or unpopular decisions 
may be delegated to a committee 


2L. Urwick, The Elements of 
(New York 


1dministration 


Harper and Brothers, 1944), p. 71 


2. The functions to be performed 
by a committee should be defined 
strictly, and the limitations clearly 
prescribed before the committee is 
designated. 

3. The decision to appoint a com- 
mittee involves a calculated risk by 
the administrator that the conclusion 
arrived at by the committee may be 
unacceptable to the administration. 
That risk must be calculated care- 
fully before the decision is made to 
use the committee process. Failure 
to observe this principle is probably 
a major cause of administrative mud- 
dling. The decision to appoint a com- 
mittee commits the administration in 
some degree to a line of action rec- 
commended by the committee. 
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because, as Urwick notes, it has 
“neither a soul to be damned or a 
body to be kicked.’* The negative 


effects of an unpopular decision, in- 
stead of being heaped on the head 
of the administrator, can thus be 
disseminated and discharged at the 
relatively headless and faceless, and 
to a degree uncaring, corporate body. 


5. Preservation of Status 

If the delegation of a function to 
an individual would create status for 
him which is unacceptable to his 
colleagues, the administration may 
delegate the function to a committee 
in order to avoid personnel problems, 
despite the fact that the function 
could best be performed by one per- 
son. Examples of such groups are not 
unusual among faculty committees of 
colleges and universities. 


6. Camouflage 

The appointment of a committee 
may conceal weaknesses in an ad- 
ministration which has been unable 
or unwilling to make a decision. The 
creation of a diversion, even on an 
unrelated subject, may stir up for a 
time a dust cloud large enough to 
obscure the critical shortcomings of 
the administration. 


7. Delay 


An administrator may be under 
severe pressure to make a decision 
which he recognizes should be made 
but feels would be untimely at the 
moment. Well aware of the tedious- 


Ibid., p. 72 


4. A committee should be ap- 
pointed only when there is a strong 
probability that it will be better able 
to accomplish the purposes for which 
it is created than would a designated 
individual. Urwick’s statement, “A 
unit of organization in this form is 
always an alternative to employing 
an individual to perform the same 
function’ should prompt a deliberate 
consideration of the alternatives each 
time a decision is imminent. The com- 
mittee process is by its nature slow, 
and frequently wasteful of time, hu- 
man energy and, when salaries and 
expenses of the members are involved, 
money. The probable results of its ac- 
tivities should, therefore, be weighed 


ST hid 
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ness and time-consuming nature ot 
the committee process, he appoints a 
committee to study the matter. As a 
result, he reduces the immediate 
pressure on himself, and gains the 
time which he feels is needed. Fayol’s 
comment on a committee of this type 
is harsh but in many cases just: “The 
appointment of such a committee is 
generally an admission of helplessness 
on the part of the administration and 
a way of lulling the vigilance of those 
interested.” 


8. Indoctrination 

An administrator may believe that 
an individual or a group is not in 
accord with his viewpoint and creates 
a committee (1) to impose his point 
of view or (2) to subject the indi- 
vidual or group to the pressures of 
others appointed to impose this view- 
point. While this purpose might be 
interpreted as a sinister division of 
the second category, co-ordination, it 
is classified separately for two rea- 
sons. First, the purpose is a common 
one, readily identified as distinctive 
by the perceptive observer. Second, 
it is concerned with personalities to 
a greater degree than is normally en- 
countered in the operation of co- 
ordinating committees. 


9. Multiple Purposes 
A final classification of purpose is, 
of course, the mixed-purpose Cate- 
gory. Several of the above or other 
‘Henri Fayol, “The Administration Theory in 
the State,’’ Papers on the Science of Administra- 


tion. L. Gulick and L. Urwick (New York: In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 1936), p. 110 


carefully against the probable ex- 
penditure of resources. 

The statement of .this principle is 
premised, of course, on the assump- 
tion that the purposes sought are 
not of themselves wasteful and im- 
moral. The fact that the committee 
can perform unethically with less ap- 
parent guilt than an individual should 
never justify its use. 

5. When the committee process is 
selected as an administrative tool, it 
should be prepared carefully to be an 
effective tool. The membership will 
control the effectiveness of the unit 
for accomplishing the task the group 
is to perform. Criteria for member- 
ship will vary in terms of the purpose 
for which the committee is created. 
Committees created to effect conjoint 


purposes may prompt an adminis- 
trator to create a committee. 


10. Who Is Served? 

The ¢ight classes of purposes fall 
readily into two groups: (1) purposes 
related to the organization, including 
conjoint thinking, co-ordination, and 
control; and (2) purposes easily sub- 
verted by the administrator to his 
personal interests, including deper- 
sonalization, preservation of status, 
camouflage, delay, and _ indoctrina- 
tion. Not all committees classified in 
the first group are necessarily “good,” 
but they may be presumed to be 
generally good as judged by the value 
system of the organization; and all 
committees in the second are not un- 
worthy, but are more likely to be 
judged unethical or immoral in terms 
of the goals of the organization. As a 
matter of fact, organizational ends 
may be served under certain condi- 
tions by any of the five classes in the 
second group. They are identifiable 
as a group, however, because of their 
common use as props to a weak ad- 
ministration, which, unable to move, 
can only muddle. 


First Group More Productive 

In terms of the critical step in the 
administrative process, the develop- 
ment of consensus necessary to bring 
co-operative effort to bear on the 
task to be done, committees created 
for purposes included in the first 
group will be generally more defensi- 
ble than will those in the second, and 
more productive in achieving organ- 
izational goals. Ss 


thinking should include the informed 
and creative minds of the organiza- 
tion. Information and creativeness 
are important to the effectiveness of 
any committee, but effective use of 
committees concerned with co-ordina- 
tion and control will carry the addi- 
tional requirement that selection of 
the members be representative of the 
larger group. Qualities of leadership, 
peer relationships, and acceptance of 
status by others will all be factors 
related to committee effectiveness 
which should be assessed at the time 
the committee is formed. The method 
by which the committee is to be 
selected should be structured to pro- 
duce the personnel best qualified to 
accomplish the purposes for which 
the group is created. ee 
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Hducating 


Your Most 
Hducables 


evaluate and improve your gifted program... 


VIRGIL S. WARD our current rash of programs in this area 


School of Education, raises questions about their worth and here are 


University of Virginia, Charlotiesville suggestions toward making your work 


. . . SO many programs are 
being planned today that it 
seems apparent that within a 
few vears any school that does 
not have a well organized pro- 
gram for the brighter students 
will seem as hopelessly out of 
date as one that does nothing 
for its slow learners. 
— Praut Woonvrinc 

Better Schools, May, 1959 


The heightened concern for im- 
proved education for the bright and 
talented youth in the American school 
is one of the most gratifying aspects 
of the education revolution now oc- 
curring. Professor Woodring’s obser- 
vation seems abundantly correct to 
those who have been close and avid 
enthusiasts of the idea of special edu- 
cation of the gifted. Yet, as not in- 
frequently occurs, there are serious 
questions to be raised about the ap- 
propriateness and adequacy of many 
of the “programs” of education for 
the fortunately exceptional child, 
even when they are initiated and 
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for the most educable more effective 


developed through the most worthy 
sense of professional responsibility. 
rhis “open letter” addresses itself to 
one such problem, i.e., whether the 
program is, in fact, something real 
and concrete, as distinct from merely 
verbal deference to an idea or ideal. 

School men have lived through an 
era in the guidance movement where 
any loose claims that guidance was 
effected “through the efforts of all 
teachers,” or that the “normal class- 
room instructional processes were 
sufficient to accomplish the specific 
obiectives of guidance” were accept- 
able. We know now that it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that guidance serv- 
ices are operable and effective unless 
selected persons are charged with 
definite responsibilities, and unless 
tangible aspects of the school process 
pertain specifically to the guidance 
objective. 

Now the movement toward special 
educational efforts for the brighter 
child lies in the same danger that 
guidance did earlier, of lulling both 
the professional staff and the im- 


mediate community to feel that mere 
verbal expression of the need and a 
frequent bandying about of the idea 
of enriched curricula are the real 
thing. The superior education of su- 
perior learners is not likely to be 
accomplished except through identifi- 
able alterations in the regular school 
program. These changed provisions 
are tangible and observable, and they 
involve administrative arrangements 
as well as instructional and_ pupil 
personnel services. 

The inquiries suggested below are 
designed to search for exactly this 
type of specific adaptation of instruc- 
tional processes and administrative 
procedures. Without the presence of 
a substantial number of these special 
features, the school or school system 
needs to concentrate more effectively 
upon this phase of its total under- 
taking. The questions, at the same 
time, suggest avenues through which 
the school might move in developing 
a more adequate program of educa- 
tional services for its most educable 


youth. * 
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I. Identification of the Gifted: 

What conception of “giftedness” do you act upon in your 
school: General intellectual superiority, as indicated by IQ 
measures? Artistic talent? Social leadership capacity? Subject 
matter competency, as in languages or natural science? 

Do you recognize different levels of giftedness? If so, what 
criteria denote the higher from the more moderate levels? 

What tests do you use for identifying youngsters gifted in 
the areas which you recognize for special educational efforts? 
At what grade level do you use tests of intelligence? Aptitude 
tests for art? Academic aptitude test batteries? Is there a 
clear logic behind the use of particular tests at given grade 
levels? 

At what grade level do identification procedures begin? Do 
you provide for successive evaluation points to verify the 
original estimates of giftedness? At what age or grade level 
do you consider the identification to be quite firm? 

I]. Curriculum Enrichment. 

In classroom instruction, do your teachers characteristically 
assign more advanced work to the gifted — deeper penetration 
of given topics, or additional topics not ordinarily studied — 
as distinct from merely requiring more of the same level of 
work 

Do your elementary school teachers co-operate among them- 
selves, exchanging small groups of students of similarly high 
ability and interest in particular subjects for one or more 
periods a week of intensive study in those areas? Give specific 
examples 

Do your teachers provide exceptional opportunities for the 
exceptionally able child to cultivate his creative capacities, 
social leadership and other indirect outcomes of instruction by 
frequent organization of discussion groups, teacher-pupil plan- 
ning sessions and other pupil-centered activities? 

In the training of teachers, how many of the teaching staff 
have pursued courses in college or university that deal with 
the special education of gifted children? Does this number 
compare with that representing students of problems of the 
handicapped? 

In in-service training what approximate percentage of the 
total time involved during the year was given to consideration 
of the needs of gifted children as such? What materials have 
been added to the professional library of the school on this 
subject? How frequently and in what manner did you utilize 
the services of consultants on this problem? 

In guidance services, what particular practices are conceived 
as appropriate for gifted children which might not be essential 
for all children? Do you provide for an interpretation of the 
gifted individual’s abilities to him and to his parents? 

III. Administrative and Organizational Provisions 
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— Business Week 


a checklist of avenues for 


developing effective programs 


for your gifted 


Grouping. Do you practice grouping on any other than the 
routine age-grade standard? Are there provisions for flexible, 
homogeneous ability-interest grouping of pupils for special 
studies in the elementary school, and for special classes in 
the high school? In what subject areas do you practice homo- 
geneous ability-interest grouping? In which do you not practice 
this? 

Acceleration. Do you practice moderate or marked accelera- 
tion of rapid learners through the regular grade sequence? In 
the 12 grades, how many years can be economized by the 
brightest children, and how many by those more moderately 
gifted, by allowing them to progress at a rate in keeping with 
their total developmental needs, rather than at the usual rate 
of a grade each year? Do you accomplish appropriate accelera- 
tion by grade-skipping, or do you provide for the compacting 
of the more significant aspects of the curriculum for three 
grades into two academic sessions of work? Do you provide 
this type of planned advancement at the end of the primary 
grades or at the end of the elementary grades? 

Early Admission. Do you provide for the early admission to 
first grade of children whose mental and social maturity are 
comparable to those of the required chronological age? 

Summer School and Additional Credit. Does your high 
school program allow for the pursuit of summer studies in 
higher grades as a means toward more rapid advancement? 
May pupils omit elementary or general courses (i.e., general 
science) an<’ enter courses placed at a higher grade level if 
they have sufficient background for this procedure? 

College Entry. Do you attempt particular arrangements with 
colleges for early admission of your accelerates, or for admission 
with advanced standing of those pursuing additional work 
toward the end of the high school career? 

Budget. Do you provide specifically for additional costs of 
education for the gifted, as is done with the various types of 
handicapped children? For what do you expend the additional 
funds: Library materials of advanced nature for all grade 
levels? Laboratory materials for elementary school science? 
Typewriters, musical instruments, microscopes, calculators for 
elementary school instruction? Etc. 
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Should Schools 
Be Jails for 


‘Teen-agers? 


Many American teen-agers think 
of schools as prisons from which 
escape is possible only by having 
enough birthdays. 

When, for example, a teacher, who 
was vainly trying to stimulate an 
overgrown boy, asked in despair, 
“Don't you have some opinion?” he 
replied firmly, “No! I’m 17° on 
Thursday.” This time-serving con- 
ception of compulsory schooling was, 
however, more than equaled by that 
of the pupil who on his birthday in- 
formed his teacher that, according 
to his mother, he had been born in 
the morning and hence would cer- 
tainly be beyond the age of required 
attendance by noon. Consequently, 
he was planning to leave classes at 
the recess period — and leave he did! 

This not uncommon attitude of 
rebellion toward schools is often an 


— from MGM's The Blackboard Jungle 


unplanned result of the extension of 
what is optimistically called ‘com- 
pulsory education” into the later 
teen ages. In its earlier phase, com- 
pulsory school attendance was gener- 
ally limited to children of seven or 
eight to fourteen years of age, whom 
its advocates wished to _ protect 
against the twin evils of illiteracy 
and child labor. Against these handi- 
caps it proved to be a sovereign rem- 
edy and was enthusiastically spread 
from state to state, after its intro- 
duction into Massachusetts in 1852, 
following its beginnings in parts of 
Germany as early as the seventeenth 
century. 

In later years, however, compul- 
sory education has been adopted, at 
least in part, as a means of reducing 
the labor supply and hence of in- 
creasing wage levels. This motive has 


been largely responsible for pushing 
the age of required attendance up to 
the end of the sixteenth or even of 
the seventeenth year. Many public- 
spirited citizens and professional edu- 
cators have also approved this iength- 
ening of the period of compulsion 
upon the belief that if a little school- 
ing is good, more would be even 
better. 


By-Product of Depression 

The extension of compulsory edu- 
cation into the later teen ages was 
largely a by-product of the great 
depression of the 1930’s and of the 
rising political power of labor unions. 
A careful look at the consequences 
will, however, reveal little benefit to 
the laboring man, appreciable loss to 
the general public, and severe damage 
to the schools. 


“Rebellious teen-agers disorganize 


our schools, drive away sensitive teachers, 


and reduce educational opportunities 


of the large majority of our students . . .” 
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H. C. BREARLEY 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


In the first place, while an artificial 
reduction of the labor force, as by 
legal enactment, increases the money 
wages of those who do get employ- 
ment, it may be of little real value 
if it tends to increase prices and the 
cost of living. Child labor once meant 
cheap labor and perhaps the forcing 
- down of the entire wage scale. Today, 
however, prices of labor are usually 
set by negotiation between manage- 
ment and representatives of the 
workers. The addition of 100 or 1000 
more potential workers does not nec- 
essarily push the local wage scale 
down. Its effect is generally insignifi- 
cant or negligible. 

The general public, however, suf- 
fers a loss whenever the number of 
workers is reduced. Other things 
being equal, a nation of 173 million 
persons will have more goods and 
services to divide when 62 millions 
are working than then when only 60 
millions are gainfully employed. In 
other words, the larger the ratio of 
workers to consumers, the greater 
the per capita output, provided the 
other factors of production remain 
constant. Compulsory education, of 
course, reduces the ratio of workers, 
as the following data for 1947-48 
indicate. In that year, approximately 
88 per cent of the males, 15 to 
19 years inclusive, were “at work” 
in the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
New Zealand. In Denmark, Sweden, 
France, and Australia the percentage 
was over 80. But in the United States 
only 36.5 per cent of the males in 
the 15-19-year-old group were at 
work. 

That Europe generally has about 
twice the percentage of late teen-age 
males at work is obviously due in 
large part to our laws requiring com- 
pulsory education and _ forbidding 
regular employment for youth in 
business and industry. Our present 
laws not only forbid child labor 
they also forbid youth labor. 
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Regulations Protect Youth 

The forbidding of gainful employ- 
ment of youth may be well justified 
if it prevents economic exploitation, 
injury to their health, or handicaps 
to their future welfare or productiv- 
ity. But legal regulations and power- 
ful unions are now ready to forestall 
attempts to take financial advantage 
of youth. Modern factories, especially 
those well equipped with push-button 
machinery, are perhaps little more 
harmful to physical well-being than 
are our crowded classrooms and play- 
grounds. The 40-hour work week in 
business and industry may not be 
longer than the hours spent in school 
and in study at home. Fortunately, 
the horrible days of nineteenth cen- 
tury factory “child labor” are over 
in the United States. 

But if many of our youth were to 
go to work at 15 as the majority do 
in Europe, would that not greatly 
lower the educational level of our 
people? Not necessarily. In_ fact, 
some modification in our rules about 
compulsory education for youth 
might actually increase our total 
educational achievement. For exam- 
ple, in the United Kingdom, where 
most of the older teen-age boys are 
at work, a recent study reveals that 
55 per cent of the adults were read- 
ing a book at the time of the survey, 
whereas in the United States a mere 
17 per cent of the adults were read- 
ing a book at the time of the survey. 

How could less compulsory school- 
ing possibly increase the national 
educational levels? The answer lies 
in the very nature of the process of 
learning. Except in such abnormal 
situations as “brain-washing,” suc- 
cessful learning depends largely upon 
a favorable attitude by the learner. 
Capture a husky boy on a warm 
spring afternoon and make him read 
poetry for three hours. Thereafter, 
he may “‘hate’’ poetry instead of hav- 


let's reanalyze compulsory education... 


a sceptical look at these laws, a by-product 


of the depression. Here are some thoughts 


toward a redefinition of forced school 
attendance involving work camps and an 


“escape clause” in present schooling laws 


ing developed a taste for literature. 
Today our secondary schools have 
many rebellious pupils who are 
chiefly learning to dislike books, 
teachers, and “eggheads.”’ The forc- 
ing of school attendance often defeats 
its primary purpose. 

The economic handicaps of leaving 
school early have, moreover, been re- 
duced by two modern developments. 
Automation in industry often makes 
previous specific vocational training 
unnecessary — the duties of most of 
the lower level workers can be 
learned in one or two hours. On-the- 
job training is also becoming more 
and more a feature of modern busi- 
ness enterprises. But even without 
these aids, some of our youths may 
be better off at a job than they would 
be loafing through school, developing 
poor work habits and rebellious atti- 
tudes. 

If the unwilling ones — perhaps 
some three to five per cent of the 
total — were the only ones now being 
injured, universal compulsory educa- 
tion might still be defended if it were 
advantageous to the great majority 
of youth who go to school more or 
less gladly. Yet the modifications in 
our system of enforced schooling now 
to be proposed are suggested primar- 
ily for the benefit and protection of 
those who do not have to be com- 
pelled to attend high school. 

To put it bluntly, many of the 
weaknesses of American secondary 
schools are the result of our unwise 
attempts to force schooling upon re- 
bellious adolescents. If youngsters are 
required to go to school, many teach- 
ers and parents believe it is unfair — 
perhaps “undemocratic” to give 
them unsatisfactory records and thus 
add to their feelings of inferiority. 
Kindhearted educators have, conse- 
quently, developed a system of chron- 
ological promotion, sometimes called 
“social promotion.” Under this plan, 
advancement from grades one through 
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twelve is dependent upon birthdays 
and not upon learning, and a high 
school diploma, which once repre- 
sented a considerable educational 
achievement, may be merely a certifi- 
cate of attendance. 


Increases Mediocrity 

Even in schools where academic 
grades still have significance, the 
presence of unwilling pupils lowers 
the tone of the classroom and _ in- 
creases the chances of mediocrity 
among those capable of superior 
work. This reduction of the quality 
of our scholastic performance has led 
European observers to describe our 
secondary schools as “play schools,” 
as indeed they often are when com- 
pared with the strenuous work at 
school and in home study that is 
demanded of youth in many other 
countries. A major part of the higher 
quality of scholarship in Russian and 
other European secondary schools is 
the result of the system of selecting 
perhaps the upper 10 or 20 per cent 
in native ability for pupils, but some 
of it is certainly a consequence of the 
complete absence of pupils who resist 
learning 

The small per cent of rebels in our 
high schools not only obtain little 
benefit for themselves but greatly 
interfere with the learning of the 
majority. Two or three unwilling 
youths in a classroom may compel 
the teacher to devote more time and 
effort to them than he does to the 
30 who are more or less desirous of 
learning. The curve representing the 
ages of serious school disciplinary 
cases rises rapidly from the early 
teens to a climax at the end of the 
period of compulsory attendance. 
Then it falls precipitously, almost 
over the birthday. 

If these later teen-agers’ who rebel 
at school were put to work they 
might be adding appreciably to our 
economic productivity. But now they 
disorganize our schools, drive away 
some of our more sentitive teachers, 
and gravely reduce the educational 
opportunities of the large majority. 


May Alleviate Delinquency 


Our well-justified national concern 
over increasing juvenile delinquency 
might be alleviated if we were to 
adopt in very modified form the 
European pattern in which youth 
actually begin full-time work at 15 

-either in school or in business or 
industry. These countries have no 
play schools and no absolute forbid- 
ding of gainful employment. At least 
one European observer has explained 
the high delinquency rates of Amer- 
ican cities as the result of childhood 
unduly and artificially prolonged into 
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later adolescence. European boys and 
girls grow up by working, either in 
academic or in economic life. 

The benefits of compulsory educa- 
tion can, however, be maintained 
while the harmful consequences can 
be largely eliminated by a few modi- 
fications. These suggested changes, it 
should be noted, are based upon the 
partial return to the days when re- 
quired school attendance was an un- 
qualified success. 

In the first place, it seems wise to 
retain the common provision for com- 
pulsory schooling between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, inclusive, ex- 
cept for those too severely handi- 
capped to attend. Boys and girls of 
15 to 17 inclusive, should also be 
required to attend unless in the 
opinion of appropriate authorities 
their work or behavior in presently 
available schools is of such low qual- 
ity that they might as well be em- 
ployed. Such a plan should also pro- 
vide some supervision of the work 
and working conditions of these em- 
ployed teen-agers. This would permit 
some of the least educable to leave 
school, yet it would protect the more 
capable against the temptation of 
short-time financial gains from early 
employment. 

Perhaps it would be necessary to 
have at least a few voluntary work 
camps, possibly similar to the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps of depression 
days, to provide wholesome super- 
vised employment and some school- 
ing for those youths unable to obtain 
work in their home communities. 

To be effective, these proposals 
necessarily include some weakening 
of present state and federal restric- 
tions upon youth labor. As has been 
already pointed out, these restrictions 
were enacted primarily in an attempt 
to lessen competition that might re- 
duce wages. But today only wages 
for some unskilled labor are set in a 
“free market.” Perhaps even union 
leaders would approve of the changes 
suggested because of their advantages 
to the general public, especially to 
the families of low-income workers. 

Any modification of compulsory 
education and youth labor regulation 
should, however, be accompanied by 
at least two other changes. In the 
first place, adult education should be 
developed to give a second chance 
at schooling for those who unwisely 
reject it during their later teens. But 
more important would be the begin- 
ning of a national scholarship pro- 
gram for gifted but financially needy 
high school pupils to enable them to 
continue their training through high 
school and perhaps through college. 
The educationally gifted hardly ever 
wish to quit school to go to work; 


the national welfare demands that 
their abilities not be wasted in rou- 
tine or blind alley jobs. 

Would less required school attend- 
ance mean even more juvenile delin- 
quency and overcrowded ‘reform 
schools”? This might prove to be 
true if youths were released from 
school in order to loaf and look for 
excitement. But under the revisions 
suggested above, these older boys 
and girls would be excused from 
school duties primarily to permit 
gainful employment. In many cases 
of delinquency, moreover, the first 
stage is found to be truancy, running 
away from a school that for some 
reason has become extremely dis- 
tasteful, either because the school 
does not fit the boy or the boy does 
not fit the school. 

There is, consequently, at least a 
strong possibility that adding an 
“escape clause’ or a “hardship 
clause” to present compulsory school 
ing laws would reduce instead of 
increase criminalistic behavior in the 
later teen ages. But even if it does 
not, the schools (whether public 
private, or parochial) are not pre 
pared to deal with serious delin 
quency, and some of their present 
problems are the result of attempting 
to keep severe behavior cases in the 
same classroom and playgrounds with 
more or less normal pupils. Other 
states may well follow the example 
of Florida that now permits juvenile 
court judges to exempt from com- 
pulsory attendance pupils over 14 
who seem unfitted for school. 

An escape clause in compulsory 
attendance laws may also have a 
most salutary effect upon all youth 
Secondary schools may even come to 
be looked upon as an opportunity, 
as indeed they are in Europe, rather 
than as a chore that must be endured. 
Perhaps this change of attitude would 
do more for our schools than would 
larger buildings or higher salaries. 

One student of education has sum- 
marized the situation thus: “Now 
we give our older boys and girls two 
choices: go to school or go to the 
reformatory. Perhaps we should give 
them at least three choices: go to 
school, go to work, or go to the re- 
formatory.” This quotation is an in- 
tentional overstatement of the prob 
lem, but at least it points out the 
rigidity of the present system which 
permits almost no variation to meet 
individual differences among teen- 
agers. Obviously some older boys and 
girls profit little by school attend- 
ance, and a few of these even prevent 
others from learning. Would not the 
entire nation be better off if this 
rebellious group were permitted or 
even encouraged to start work? xs 
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in Des Moines, 

the city and county 
boards of education 
joined hands to 

provide improved 
educational opportunities 


through ETV 


ROBERT R. DENNY 


Co-operative 
Launching of 


Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent 


The first television broadcast on 
April 27, 1959, of KDPS-TV was 
the culmination of seven years’ ef- 
forts. It demonstrated what can hap- 
pen when a county board of educa- 
tion and a city board of education 
co-operate to provide greater educa- 
tional opportunities for young people. 
KDPS-TV is a VHF open circuit 
educational television station, one of 
32 such stations operating in the 
nation. It is one of the few among 
these that is owned and operated by 
a public school system. 

Other school districts contemplat- 
ing a TV station may well note that 
there are many problems and obsta- 
cles in the launching of such a 
venture. Administrators and school 
boards may save time and money by 
studying case histories of other dis- 
tricts. Some of the problems and solu- 
tions are documented in this article. 


Seven Years From Start to Finish 
During the seven years — from 
1952 to 1959-—the public interest 
and efforts on behalf of educational 
television waxed and waned. How- 
ever, educators and citizens’ com- 
mittees worked tirelessly to gain 
public support for this project. 
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Colorado State College, Greeley 


In 1952, when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission made _ the 
provisional allocation of Channel 11 
for educational purposes, efforts were 
made to establish a state-wide net- 
work of television. This plan failed 
in the Iowa legislature. Soon com- 
mercial interests tried to secure con- 
trol of the channel. These efforts 
failed on July 16, 1956 when the 
FCC vote was 4—3 to retain it. 

On August 21, 1956 the Des 
Moines board of education filed an 
application with the FCC for a con- 
struction permit for Channel 11. 
Plans were made to include the tele- 
vision station in a wing of the new 
Technical High School building. 

The FCC granted the permit on 
December 12, 1956. Construction 
problems of the new Tech building 
as well as other factors necessitated 
four applications for extension of 
time for station completion. 

A period of uncertainty caused by 
the ill health of two superintendents 
clouded the outcome of the television 
installation. In June, 1957, Dr. John 
Harris was appointed superintendent 
of the Des Moines Public Schools. 
Dr. Harris faced squarely the dual 
problem of helping the board of 


education see the educational possi- 
bilities of television and also finding 
a broad base of financial support to 
underwrite the costs. 


Millage Levy Helps Finance 
Program 

Dr. Harris held meetings with 
Ralph Norris, superintendent of the 
Polk County schools, and with super- 
intendents and presidents of boards 
of education in adjacent districts and 
counties. The board members and 
superintendents explored the many 
educational possibilities of the new 
TV station since its 30,000 watts of 
radiated power would provide good 
coverage within a 30—40 mile radius. 
From these meetings support grew 
for a Polk County millage levy of %4 
of a mill for maintenance and sup- 


port of educational television via 
KDPS-TV. 


County-Wide TV Advisory 
Committee 

A county-wide advisory committee 
was set up to suggest guide lines for 
the most effective operation of the 
proposed station. The members of 
this TV advisory group were selected 
by Superintendents Harris and Norris 
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for two-year terms. The committee 
included representatives from the city 
and county public schools, parochial 
schools. Drake University, and the 
Iowa State Department of Public 
Instruction. This group established 
three subcommittees to study and 
recommend programs at the elemen- 
tary, secondary, and adult levels. 

Fred Kelley, former director of the 
Norfolk Television Project, was hired 
in October, 1958, as Director of 
Educational Television. In February, 
1959, an application was made for 
a graut from the Ford Foundation, 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. The project proposed, con- 
cerned itself with ways a city and 
county school system might best join 
the National Program for the Use of 
Television in Education and make an 
effective contribution to the research 
being done in utilizing television in- 
struction with large classroom groups. 
A sum of $35,000 on a matching 
basis has been assured for the 1959 
60 school year. 

Throughout the 1958-59 school 
session, the advisory committee and 
its subgroups worked in close har- 
mony in the selection and scheduling 
of programs. Also they planned the 
selection of studio teachers via closed 
circuit auditions. Interested city and 
county teachers were invited to pre- 
pare a 10 minute demonstration 
lesson on a specific unit. From these 
television auditions the video instruc- 
tors were chosen 


Shakedown Telecasts 

In the Spring of 1959, it was possi- 
ble to go on the air with live educa- 
tional telecasts. Beginning April 27, 
1959 and throughout the month 
of May, enrichment programs were 
beamed to the elementary and sec- 
ondary classrooms. These telecasts 
may be likened to the shakedown 
cruise that a ship undergoes prior to 
its intensive use. These programs 
enabled the studio teachers and the 
studio staff members and_ student 
assistants to get accustomed to this 
new venture. Also it permitted a full- 
scale test of the electronic equipment. 
Another element of testing that was 
accomplished in this period was in 
the area of educational TV program- 
ming at the adult level in the evening 
hours from 7 to 9 p.m. 

These evening programs enabled 
the public to view the new video 
channel at a time when most adults 
were in their homes and _ inclined 
toward mature viewing. While many 
mothers saw the school-beamed tele- 
casts during the day, relatively few 
fathers had seen any programs. Suffi- 
cient interest was shown to justify 
this programming for the next year. 
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Purpose of Educational TV Project 


The purpose of this project is to 
learn if pupils in classes of 100 to 
125 pupils can learn as much, or 
more, from televised instruction as 
do the pupils in regular classrooms. 

The large classes will receive part 
of each class lesson via telecasts. The 
remainder of the period will be under 
the classroom teacher. Control groups 
will be formed to determine the effect 
of televised teaching. The control 
classes will receive the usual non- 
televised course. 

The control classes are in schools 
with socioeconomic situations similar 
to the experimental schools. Pupils 
have been paired according to 
achievement and intelligence through 
a number of tests. Identical tests will 
be used to test both the experimental 
and the control classes. Any statisti- 
cal differences will be reported at the 
end of 1959-60 school year. 

At the elementary school level a 
total of 1050 pupils will be involved 
in both the experimental and the 
control classes. There will be 670 
junior high students participating in 
the project. At the senior high school 
level there will be a total of 450 elev- 
enth-grade English students involved. 


Team Approach in Television 


The team approach in television 
teaching is being used in this project. 
This technique sees the studio in- 
structor and the classroom teacher 
working on an equal basis in teach- 
ing boys and girls. This approach 
definitely rejects the idea of the TV 
teacher being the ‘master’ teacher 
with the final word. 

Both instructors work closely to- 
gether in planning the objectives as 
well as the content of the programs. 
Teachers’ guides are worked out co- 
operatively. The daily lesson guides 
have these general headings: (1) 
Purpose of Lesson; (2) Concepts To 
Be Developed; (3) Procedure To Be 
Used on the Air; (4) Suggestions 
for Follow-up Activities; (5) Vo- 
cabulary To Be Developed; and (6) 
Extended Learnings for Classroom 
Study. 

The classroom teachers have a 
“feedback” sheet that may be used 
each day. Also they may telephone 
the television teacher about other 
ideas and suggestions for follow-up 
on the next day’s program. There is 
a weekly conference of TV and class- 
room teachers to facilitate better in- 
structional procedures. 


Physical Plant 


The television studio in combina- 
tion with the radio studio is housed 


on the second floor in the new Des 
Moines Technical High School. A 
300-ft. self-supporting tower is 
mounted on the roof of the six-story 
older section of the building. The 
tower and the base cost about 
$50,000. The top of the tower is 412 
feet above the ground. 

The 5 KW R.C.A. transmitter was 
a gift from a broadcasting company. 
With the six bay TV antenna, the 
transmitter will furnish 30,000 watts 
of radiated power. The Sarkes-Tar- 
zian studio equipment includes two 
camera chains, two film and one slide 
projector chains, a video control 
board, monitors, studio lights, flats, 
etc. The Tech High stage may be 
used as a TV studio if there is a 
need. Electric hoists will lower cam- 
eras and equipment from the regular 
studio to the stage level. 


Student Studio Help 


One of the purposes of KDPS-TV 
is to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to develop the skills and learn- 
ings inherent in an undertaking of 
this kind. Under adult supervision, 
students did much of the wiring of 
the radio station as it was installed. 

Beginning in April, 1959, students 
manned the TV cameras, the boom 
milke, the lights, the video and aural 
control boards and the arranging of 
studio props. Again, they were under 
the direction of studio adult person- 
nel. In September, 1959, a core area 
of the Tech High program will be 
available in this field. Many of the 
high school boys who have worked in 
the television studio find work quite 
readily with commercial TV stations 
in Des Moines. 


Educational Pattern Emerging 


Television is a relatively new tool 
in education. Of the 252 channels 
set aside for educational television 
use by the Federal Communications 
Commission, only a few are being 
used. Each school unit that ap- 
proaches this new medium finds 
problems that are unique to its own 
locale. Patterns have yet to be set. 
While there are many disappoint- 
ments and obstacles in launching 
television, the potential rewards are 
great. 

It is suggested that many urban 
areas have boundaries that often 
encompass larger political units 
townships, counties, parishes, etc. 
Co-operative planning by school ad- 
ministrators and school board mem- 
bers from two such political subdivi- 
sions may result in a larger tax base 
and the provision of an educational 
television station that will serve all 
the youth more effectively. 3 
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Above: students working at the video console 
in the control room under adult direction. 


Above, right: an instructor of conversational 
Spanish for fifth and sixth-grade viewers. 


Below: a fifth-grade science program showing 
a corps of students manning the TV cameras. 
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behind-the-scene operations 
for ETV at Des Moines 





Administrators and the 
Pecking Order 


There was a time when new teach- 
ers invariably found themselves at 
the bottom of the pecking order. 
They deferred automatically to their 
colleagues in everything. Theirs were 
the poorest facilities and schedules, 
including that last-period study hall, 
as well as every other castoff that 
could be slyly handed on to them. 
Perched unsteadily on the bottom 
rung of the prestige ladder, the be- 
ginner often served out a freshman 
novitiate which was truly bitter and 
disillusioning. Nor was her sopho- 
more year especially alleviating. It 
was usually a slow climb toward 
equity and justice, and its painful- 
ness insured the perpetuation of the 
system, guaranteeing that other new- 
comers would duly suffer the same 
fate. 

While the extreme certainty of this 
experience no longer exists, it is true 
that in schools, as in many other 
organizations, a prestige ladder is 
often carefully maintained, either 
openly or as an under-the-surface 
aspect of staff relations. As a typical 
and troublesome characteristic of hu- 
man relations, this status system 
invariably develops and functions as 
the practical working relationship 


M. L. STORY 


Department of Education, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


with which the administrator must 
deal. 

What is the pecking order in most 
schools? How does it come to be es- 
tablished? Along with the obvious 
factor of seniority, or length of 
tenure, there are a number of widely 
accepted patterns of priority in 
school systems. Most common among 
these are prestige deriving from the 
subject or grade taught, salary, per- 
sonal attractiveness or popularity, 
special success or accomplishment, 
and social background. The teacher 
of English or foreign language may, 
for instance, outrank everyone on a 
high school faculty. She may be chal- 
lenged today by a science teacher, 
but she will most likely fight tena- 
ciously for her position at the top. 
A sixth-grade teacher may assume an 
important role because hers is the 
highest grade in the elementary 
school, but the first-grade or kinder- 
garten teacher may assert her own 
importance as the initiator of the 
process. Teachers of vocational sub- 
jects may be made bluntly aware of 
a lesser status, while athletic coaches 
may disdain the whole system in the 
pleasant security of greater promi- 
nence and a superior salary. 





As a striking and homely example 
of this stratification principle, Vance 
Packard, in The Status Seekers de- 
scribes this boyhood experience on a 
farm. When his father’s 18 cows 
came through the gate at feeding 
time, a cow named Gertrude was al- 
ways first. In fact, as he said, another 
cow always came last, and each of 
the others kept her usual position 
each day. Finally, however, when a 
new cow came along and jtook over 
the top spot, Gertrude sholwed “neu- 
rotic symptoms” and became the 
“meanest kicker at milking time.” 

The status system, of course, has 
very definite effects in school sys- 
tems, both upon the individual 
teacher and upon staff morale. The 
teacher whose prestige is not high 
may react in various ways. She may, 
it is to be hoped, work conscien- 
tiously to lift her status by legitimate 
efforts to gain an improved respect 
for herself or for her field of work. 
She may instead search simply for 
an appropriate role in terms of keep- 
ing her place in the order. On the 
other hand, she may develop the 
strongest of resentments and become 
an active enemy of those who qsten- 
tatiously outrank her in importance. 
This latter course is all too conimon 
and often results in the most sou 
of administrative problems. 

For the staff as a whole the heck- 
ing order may operate to cause either 
a highly static pattern or a highly 
turbulent one. If the status ladder is 
very rigid, i.e., if there is little hope 
for a change, teachers may accept it 
resignedly and become either me- 
chanical or apathetic in their work 
They will all too often seek other 
outlets for self-assertion and develop 
escapist attitudes toward their pro- 
fessional duties. In these instances, 
their teaching provides a necessary 
financial income, but it offers so few 
personal satisfactions that they may 
be thought of simply as bravely en- 
during it. 

Staff morale thus often depends 
upon whether the prestige ladder 
exists as a painful pressure upon a 
great many members of the staff. 


(Concluded on page 66) 


how the status system affects staff morale 
is an often disregarded but very important area 
and here ore hints for the administrator on 


how to overcome what can be a serious problem 
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The foreign language program in 
most secondary schools seems to base 
itself upon the teachers available for 
any particular year. Among other 
reasons, this fact alone causes the 
program to differ greatly from the 
other subjects contained in the cur- 
riculum. It is reasonable, therefore, 
that school administrators should 
adapt a foreign language program for 
their particular school that can be 
maintained from year to year with- 
out varying greatly due to teacher 
resignation. 


for smaller high schools, here are guides 
toward bolstering foreign language programs 
weakened by turnover in trained instructors, 


a grave threat toward improved instruction 


Admittedly, on the surface, such 
a task is a difficult one. Once a four- 
year program of French, for instance, 
has been inaugurated into the cur- 
riculum, along with all the necessary 
audio-visual equipment, and then the 
administration is faced with the res- 
ignation of the French teacher, those 
leaders understandably tend to shy 
away from other advances in the 
foreign language field. The truth of 
the matter is that teachers with the 
proper amount of education in a 
foreign language are not always avail- 
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‘ 


the secondary schools are going to be called upon 


‘.. . Due to the rising interest in language training . . . 


to offer languages . . . in a fashion we have yet to experience.” 


able at a moment’s notice to take 
over when a vacancy occurs in that 
special language niche in the curric- 
ulum. In addition, a teacher may ar- 
rive who is capable of instructing the 
first two levels of the language, but 
the advanced levels are beyond that 
teacher’s ability. Thus, when the stu- 
dents who have enrolled for the ad- 
vanced courses cannot be supplied 
with the proper instructor, the cur- 
riculum sags. 

To avoid such circumstances, ad- 
ministrators often —-and we repeat, 
understandably — take one of sev- 
eral courses of action. They will pro- 
vide language courses only if the 
teachers are available at the time, 
neglecting the needed equipment for 
proper study because they know that 
next year, or for several years, it 
may sit in a vacant room, collecting 
dust for lack of the proper instructor. 
The second course of action, closely 
related to the first, is to offer only 
one year in several languages, rather 
than develop an extensive program 
so that the students may have a full 
understanding of one language. It is 
easier to find a teacher capable of 
handling a one-year course than to 
hire an instructor capable of teach- 
ing in a three or four-year language 
curriculum. The result is only stu- 
dent sampling of foreign languages 
rather than complete comprehension 
of any language. 


Type of Community 

To offset this sad state of the po- 
sition of foreign languages in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, adminis- 
trators must take into consideration, 
first of all, the type of community in 
which their school exists. It would 
be wonderful, of course, if a student 
could have available to him a full 
program in any language he wished, 
but only in the more select schools 
is such a truth. We are not a nation 
of schools where each curriculum has 
adapted itself to everyone’s desires, 
but we must plan in each school, 
adapting our school to best fit the 
majority of the needs of the indi- 
viduals we teach. 

In the study of the community de- 
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sires and what we would term “lan- 
guage readiness” in the area, school- 
men should pick the course of lan- 
guage study that best suits that need. 
In accordance with the language cur- 
riculum chosen for that particular 
school, the leaders should then plan 
an extensive public relations program 
for that foreign language field. Let’s 
face facts in education. We are not 
going to advance at a rate more 
rapid than the effort we extend to 
prepare the public’s acceptance of 
our progress and wishes to grow. 
Speaking of personal experience in a 
school of some 300 enrollment, the 
foreign language department was ad- 
vanced in one year from a_ small 
one-year course to a two-year course, 
with — and this shows the developed 
interest — tutoring requested by stu- 
dents and parents after school hours. 
The class roll in Spanish does not 
do as much to impress the reader 
with the progress as does the attitude 
of the students. In addition, a non- 
credit course (because the teacher 
lacked college credits) was offered in 
German after school for anyone 
wishing the course. The resulting en- 
rollment was amazing, for the stu- 
dents received no credit, had to buy 
their own books, and also were re- 
quired to find their own ways home 
in that rural area. A three and four- 
year program in Spanish is in the 
planning stage and will be available 
as soon as enough students are pre- 
pared for it. Progress such as this in 
an area where education is not the 
prime interest of parents demon- 
strates what can be done with public 
relations, a survey of the area’s in- 
terests and demands for a suitable 
foreign language, and an active guid- 
ance department. 


Language “Sells Itself” 

Once established, a good foreign 
language curriculum sells itself to 
other teachers who may be needed as 
replacements, whether directly out of 
college or from other schools. “The 
story gets around,” as the man would 
say, and the fact is known that it, 
or any other, particular school is 
progressing in a certain foreign lan- 


guage area. The field will maintain 
itself within the curriculum if it has 
the proper study and encouragement 
from the beginning. 

Again, the particular area calls for 
the language to be offered in the sec- 
ondary school. Difficult as it may be 
to understand — because we are deal- 
ing with parents certain languages 
do not hold the interest for learn- 
ing as do others. This, of course, 
varies across the nation and even 
within short distances between 
schools. Russian may appeal to a 
group of students and their parents 
in an eastern school where college 
choice may be sociology, foreign serv- 
ice, economics, and so forth. In: the 
midwestern and _ southern locales, 
Spanish may hold forth far above 
other foreign languages, and yet 
there may be secondary schools a 
few miles apart within those regions 
where the language appeal is com- 
pletely different, German in one, 
French in the other. Trying to put 
borders around language interests 
would be a rather fruitless effort, but 
fundamentally the idea does exist. 

We have spoken of schools in 
which the curriculum, the size of the 
school, and the. money available lim- 
its foreign language development to 
one or two specific language areas. 
If we were to take a cross section of 
American secondary schools at ran- 
dom, we would find that few of them 
can afford to go to the top rung of 
the ladder in offering complete for- 
eign language service to the students. 
For those reasons, it is imperative 
that school officials study their areas 
carefully before initiating a foreign 
language program on a large scale. 
The language requirements or the 
language courses offered by the col- 
leges the young people will attend in 
the future will have much to do with 
the choice of the language for the 
secondary school and the future 
plans of every student. The guidance 
personnel must be taken into con- 
sideration, therefore, when planning 
the foreign language curriculum or 
enlarging the present program. 


Renovation Called For 

Many foreign language curricu- 
lums will have to be renovated due 
to the rising interest in language 
training. It is apparent that we in the 
secondary schools are going to be 
called upon to offer languages be- 
vond English to our students in a 
fashion we have yet to experience. 
It is also evident that we must adapt 
our programs to the desires of the 
community while still preparing the 
student in the best manner for his 
future, whether he attends college or 


not. a 
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principles for improving classroom evaluation procedures 


Overhauling School 
Evaluation 


W. W. LUDEMAN 


President, Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, S. Dak. 


The three foundation questions in 
school instruction are: (1) What to 
teach? (the curriculum and courses 
of study); (2) How to teach it? 
(approaches, methods, and devices 
used); and (3) Was it taught? (the 
testing and evaluation procedures 
employed to measure pupil progress). 

There is considerable evidence that 
school people have done well on the 
curricular and methodology angles of 
instruction in determining the ma- 
terial to be taught and ways to teach 
this material. 

Since the days of early Chinese 
testing, educators have been search- 
ing for the best test methods. Im- 
provements have been made but ac- 
tually few teachers are very sure 
that the final marks issued actually 
indicate the worth of the pupil. Many 
children get more than they have 
coming and tragically far too many 
get less than they deserve. 


Objectives of Testing 

The testing program of any school 
should be designed to do three 
things: 

1. Measure pupil progress — dis- 
cover as reliably as possible the prog- 
ress made by pupils in mastering cur- 
ricular materials presented to them. 

2. Test of teacher efficiency — as- 
suming that an examination is always 
a test of the one who teaches as well 
as the one taught. 

3. Motivation of the pupil — for 
the pupil who gets high marks it 
should stimulate him to keep up that 
record and for the one with low 
marks it should stir him to do better 
next time. 


Dangers of Over-Marking 

Many pupils are given higher 
marks than they have earned because 
of favoritism, making impressions on 
their teachers, and by other “apple 
polishing” tactics. This unwarranted 





progress rating can be dangerous for 
the pupil. It can cause him to acquire 
a false sense of his own worth which 
could result in a letdown in study. 
The main pinch in  overmarking 
comes when the pupil transfers to 
another schoolroom or otherwise gets 
a different teacher who has a lower 
standard of marking. When this hap- 
pens it often results in a lowering 
of pupil-teacher relations and often 
to parent intervention with protest. 


Dangers of Under-Marking 

If over-marking is dangerous to 
pupil welfare, under-marking is more 
so. The child who gets less than he 
deserves and is conscious of it may 
react in several ways. He can lose 
interest in his school and adopt an 
attitude of “don’t care.” He may be- 
come discouraged and finally lose all 
confidence in his ability to do things. 
Worst of all, his personality can be- 
come so skewed with conflicts and 
frustrations that total life adjustment 
gets out of gear and he becomes a 
problem child in and out of school. 
Many cases that reach corrective in- 
stitutions got their start in that di- 
rection by being under-rated. 
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Are Failures Necessary? 

A few school systems follow a 
policy of no failures. Perhaps all 
schools should practice a similar plan. 
In systems that ask for grading on a 
curve with some failures required, the 
axe must fall on someone whether he 
deserves it or not. Nothing cuts so 
deeply into personality make-up than 
a sense of failure. With all of the 
progress made in modern pedagogy, 
surely it will be possible to eliminate 
failures for normal boys and girls 
who show an average attitude in their 
school work. 


Guiding Principles in Evaluation 


It should be possible to improve 
evaluation procedures in classrooms 
by careful attention to a few guiding 
principles that should include the 
following: 

1. Improved meshing of test ques- 
tions with important phases of actual 
instruction. 

2. More variety in examination 
makeup by balancing a new type ob- 
jective with essay type question to 
give the pupil a broader opportunity 
for success. 

3. Less attention to minutely fac- 
tuai question and more stress on 
creative experience calling for appli- 
cation of instructional equipment. 

4. If standard tests are employed, 
they should be selected on the basis 
of their integration with curricular 
coverage. 

5. More credit should be given for 
daily school work performance. 

6. Pupil attitude, interest, and 
work effort should be figured into 
the final mark in all subjects. 

7. Less attention on a grading 
curve in finding pupils for superior 
marks who might be over-marked 
and also for failure marks who might 
be under-marked with attendant dan- 
gers in both directions. -* 
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Trends 


in 

Pupil 
Transportation 
Litigation 


E. C. BOLMEIER 


Professor of Education, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Increasing greatly in size and cost, pupil transportation has be- 
come a subject of much litigation and here is a consideration of 


two aspects of this service: liability and authorization for uses. 


Since pupil transportation has de- 
veloped into one of the most impor- 
tant, costly, and hazardous of the 
auxiliary services of the schools, it 
is not surprising that it should be the 
subject of much legislation and fre- 
quent litigation. It is more surprising 
that this development has occurred 
within such a brief period of time. 
Fifty years ago the transportation of 
pupils at public expense was prac- 
tically unheard of in most commu- 
nities; only a minority of the states 
had meager legislation authorizing 
expenditure of public funds for pupil 
transportation; and very few cases 
dealing with pupil transportation 
found their way to the courts. 

Since then, however, pupil trans- 
portation has become big business. 
For the school year 1959-60, 10 
million pupils will be transported to 
and from school at a cost exceeding 
\. of a billion dollars. At least 32 
per cent of all pupils attending public 


elementary and secondary schools will 
be transported at public expense. 
Approximately 4.5 per cent of every 
school dollar of current expense will 
be expended for pupil transportation. 

Such matters as allocation of 
funds, eligibility of passengers, stand- 
ards for buses, school bus routes, bus 
operating regulations, speed limits, 
and liability insurance constitute, in 
part, the subject for much legislation. 
Although the numerous and variable 
statutory provisions as they apply to 
pupil transportation in the different 
states will not be discussed here, they 
are very important. School officials 
and others connected in any way 
with the business of pupil transporta- 
tion should be thoroughly familiar 
with the statutory provisions as they 
apply in their respective states. 

This presentation will deal mainly 
with only the judicial aspects of pu- 
pil transportation. More specifically, 
consideration will be limited to the 
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“Pupil transportation has become big business. . .”’ 


two main litiguous aspects of pupil 
transportation namely, (1) au- 
thorization to provide transportation 
at public expense, and (2) liability 
for injuries sustained by pupils in 
the process of transportation. 


Authorization to Provide 
Transportation 


Parochial-school pupils. Some of 
the most interesting and significant 
court cases on pupil transportation 
are concerned with the question of 
providing transportation to parochial- 
school pupils at public expense. 

Prior to 1947 the state courts had 
rendered conflicting opinions as to 
the legal right to transport parochial- 
school pupils at public expense. Fi- 
nally the question was brought be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
much-publicized New Jersey bus 
case,' 1947. In a 5 to 4 decision the 
High Court ruled that the New 
Jersey statute which provided for the 
transportation of parochial-school 
children at public expense violated 
neither the “due process” clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment nor the 
First Amendment by giving support 
to a religious establishment by pay- 
ing out of public funds for the trans- 
portation of pupils to parochial 
schools. 

The Court applied the same ju- 


dicial philosophy in the New Jersey 
bus case as it originally did in the 


earlier Louisiana textbook case,” 
where the U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
that the furnishing of free textbooks 
to parochial-school children was for 
the benefit of the children and not 
necessarily for the benefit of the pa- 
rochial school or the Church. 

Some people conclude erroneously 
that, because of the decision in the 
New Jersey bus case, school officials 
are permitted, or even required, to 
furnish free transportation to paro- 
chial-school children when the re- 
quest is made. They must or may do 
so only in those states where the 
laws specifically allow such expendi- 
tures. As yet only a small minority 
of the states have amended their 
constitutions and enacted legislation 
permitting or requiring the trans- 
portation of children to parochial 
schools at public expense. 

Mandatory provisions. Under stat- 
utes where the duty to transport pu- 
pils to and from school is mandatory 
the law must be reasonably con- 
strued so that no child entitled to 
transportation will be denied the 


‘Everson v. Board of Education of Ewing Town 
ship, 330 U.S. 1 (1947) 

2Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education 
281 U.S. 370 (1930) 
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privilege. “No discretion is conferred 
upon the board to expand this dele- 
gation of power. The power actually 
conferred is extraordinary from any 
point of view. It has been carefully 
hedged about so as to forbid, rather 
than to invite, expansion.” 

Litigation has frequently developed 
where school boards have attempted 
to evade the statutory requirement 
of furnishing transportation to cer- 
tain children because of the undue 
expense which would be _ involved. 
Unless the statute specifically author- 
izes board discretion in such matters, 
the courts will not permit it. In an 
illustrative case* a school board 
failed to provide transportation for 
a certain child because of the high 
cost involved in establishing a bus 
route for one child in an isolated 
area. The board urged the parent to 
transport the child for compensation, 
which the parent refused to do. The 
court reasoned: 


It is not a question of “how much it 
will cost the district to transport this 
child or that child. The district has no 
right to say it will transport certain 
children but to transport the remainder 
will be too costly . .. it is no excuse 
that plaintiff refused to contract to con- 
vey his own children. There was no 
statutory duty compelling him to so 
contract. 


In another case® where a school 
district board failed to list in its 
budget under the transportation 
fund, or to include in its general 
fund, certain costs of transportation 
which could have been anticipated 
at the time when the budget was 
being adopted, the court ruled that 
this fact did not relieve the school 
board from its statutory liability to 
compensate persons for transporting 
children to school. 

Transportation laws which are 
most mandatory on the part of local 
boards of education are those in 
which the state board of education is 
authorized by law to specify, within 
constitutional and legislative limita- 
tions, the regulations under which the 
transportation is to be provided. In 
at least five states (Delaware, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, New Jersey, 
and North Carolina), the state 
boards are so empowered. Although 
much of the authority may be dis- 
cretionary for the state board of 
education, it is usually mandatory 
for the local boards. Any regulations 


Schmidt vy. Blair, 203 Towa 1016, 1021, 213 
N.W. 593, 595 (1927) 

‘Mumm vy. Troy Township School District, 2 
Iowa 1057, 1061-1062, 38 N.W. 2d 583, 58 
586 (1949) 

SKimminau v. Common School District No. 1, 
170 Kan. 124, 223 P. 2d 689 (1950). 
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which the local board of education 
may specify must conform to those 
of the state board of education.“ 

Discretionary authority. In certain 
instances the law makes the furnish- 
ing of transportation of public-school 
pupils optional with the local boards 
of education. Where the law is clear 
and specific in its delegation of dis- 
cretionary authority to school boards 
for the furnishing of transportation 
there is little likelihood of litigation. 
If the board exercises its discretion- 
ary authority honestly, it will be up- 
held in court even though there is 
evidence that the board’s action 
might not have been satisfactory or 
beneficial to certain residents of the 
school district. It is not likely that 
the courts will interfere unless there 
is evidence that the board acted in 
an arbitrary and capricious manner. 

Distance limitations. State laws 
vary as to distance limitations for 
transportation. For example, Indiana 
statutes stipulate that pupils aged 6 
to 12 are entitled to free transporta- 
tion if they live as much as five 
eighths of a mile from school, 
whereas Washington permits trans- 
portation to union high schools only 
if the pupils live 4 miles from school. 

There have been instances where 
the question of right to transporta- 
tion has been settled upon a very 
narrow margin of distance. A case‘ 
which was decided just last year in 
Wisconsin is illustrative. There the 
statute required school districts to 
provide transportation for children 
living “2 miles or more from the 
nearest public school they may at- 
tend.” The school board refused to 
pay for the transportation cost when 
it was found that the measured dis- 
tance from the school building to the 
home was 11 feet less than 2 miles. 
The plaintiff showed, however, that 
the distance actually traveled by 
using the driveway, as he did, rather 
than by cutting across the lawn, was 
a few feet more than 2 miles. The 
school board was required to com- 
pensate for the cost of the transpor- 
tation. 

Transporting the physically-handi- 
capped. The question has arisen as 
to whether or not physically-handi- 
capped children are held to the same 
transportation restrictions as are 
other children. For example, in Ne- 
braska, an action® was_ recently 
brought to determine whether a 
school district which sends a handi- 
capped child to a special school out- 


"Rankin v. Board of Education, 135 N.J.L 
299, 51 A. 2d 194 (1947) 


*‘Gandt vy. Joint School District No. 3, 90 N.W 
(2d) 549 (Wis.) (1958) 
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side his district is liable for transpor 
tation expenses. The court found that 
the law dealing with education of the 
physically-handicapped made no ref- 
erence to transportational matters. 
Moreover, the law dealing with pupil 
transportation had no special con- 
sideration for the physically handi- 
capped. Consequently the court ruled 
that under the circumstances, the 
parent of the physically-handicapped 
child was not entitled to that which 
was not provided for in the law. The 
remedy for such injustice is in the 
enactment of legislation providing 
for transportation costs of the 
physically-handicapped to whatever 
school it is desirable for them to 
attend 


Liability for Transportational 
Injuries 

School-district immunity. On the 
basis of common law, school districtcs 
(school boards) as agents of the 
state, cannot be held liable for the 
tortious acts of their officers and em- 
ployees. Since school districts are 
creatures of the state, performing a 
governmental function, they are no 
more liable than the state itself. The 
courts have repeatedly and consist- 
ently, up to the current year, applied 
the common-law rule of nonliability 
to school districts on the ground that 
transportation of pupils to and from 
school is a governmental function. 

Several states (California, New 
York, and Washington) have by stat- 
utory enactments, removed _ their 
school-district privileges of immunity. 
Therefore if a pupil in any of those 
states is injured in the process of 
transportation to and from school, 
action may be brought against the 
school district to recover damages. 

In addition to the three states 
which have waived their immunity 
to liability for all tortious acts com- 
mitted by school employees, several 
states in recent years have attempted 
to waive their immunity as applied 
to certain aspects of pupil transpor- 
tation. For example, a North Caro- 
lina act empowers a school district 
“to waive its governmental immunity 
for any damage by reason of death 
or injury to person or property, 
proximately caused by the negligent 
operation of any activity 
a 

Over the last half century the 
courts have been about as impotent 
as the legislatures in bringing about 
abrogation of school-district immu- 
nity. It is true that on numerous oc- 
casions the courts have feebly voiced, 
by way of dicta, their displeasure 
and dissatisfaction with the anti- 


school 


“Schutte v. Decker, 83 N.W. (2d) 69 (Neb.) 
1957 
"N.C. Gen. Stat. Art. 115-45.1 (1953 Supp.) 
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quated and unjust immunity doctrine 
but, nevertheless, have usually fol- 
lowed the long-trodden path of pre- 
cedence in upholding the school-dis- 
trict immunity. 

In just a few isolated cases the 
courts have found school districts 
liable on the grounds of tort by 
creating or maintaining a nuisance, 
while performing proprietary func- 
tions, or even while performing gov- 
ernmental functions to the extent of 
its insurance coverage. 

Moreover, in rare instances, courts 
have held members of school boards 
individually liable for injury grow- 
ing out of malicious and indiscreet 
acts. For example,'’® the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court found individual 
members of a school committee indi- 
vidually liable for the death of a 
child caused by the reckless driving 
of a bus driver who was known by 
the committee at the time he was 
hired to be a person who was “reck- 
less and unfit for the position.” 

Immunity doctrine cracking. Not 
until this year, however, has a state 
supreme court gone so far as to com- 
pletely ignore the long-standing doc- 
trine of immunity. Just last March 
the State Supreme Court of Illinois 
virtually ripped the cloak of immu- 
nity from the shoulders of a school 
district in a case’ where a child 
brought action against the district 
for personal injuries sustained in a 
school bus accident caused by the 
alleged negligence of the bus driver. 

In rendering its startling and sig- 
nificant decision the court said: 

. we accordingly hold that school 
districts are liable in tort for the 
negligence of their agents and em- 
ployees and all prior decisions to the 
contrary are hereby overruled.” 

Whether or not the majority opin- 
ion of the court in this Illinois case 
will eventually be reversed cannot be 
determined at this time. Neither can 
it be determined at this time what 
influence this case will have in other 
jurisdictions with regard to school- 
district immunity. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the armour of 
immunity has been severely cracked. 

As the immunity of school districts 
diminishes both by legislative enact- 
ment and judicial decree one might 
speculate as to the probable effects 
upon bus accidents. There are some 
who fear that with the abrogation 
of immunity will come a flood of 
litigation involving the school dis- 
trict. Damages will be sought from 
the school district instead of the bus 
driver who is less able to pay. This 
could be detrimental if the bus driv- 
ers would be less careful in the pro- 

Betts v. Jones, 166 S.E. 589 (N.C.) (1932) 


"Molitor v. Kaneland Community Unit School 
District, Docket No. 35249, March, 1959 


tection of pupils in their charge, on 
the assumption that the school board 
would “pick up the tab” for damages 
resulting from the negligence of the 
school employee. To offset such pos- 
sibilities, however, a school board 
which is vulnerable to liability would 
likely exercise more care in the se- 
lection of the bus driver. At least 
such was the contention of the Illinois 
Court which declared: “. we be 
lieve the abolition of such immunity 
may tend to decrease the frequency 
of school bus accidents by coupling 
the power to transport pupils with 
the responsibility of exercising care 
in the selection and supervision of 
the drivers.” 

Insuring against liability. Regard- 
less of future judicial action regard- 
ing school-district liability, it would 
be prudent for every school district 
to insure against liability for per- 
sonal injury within the limits pro- 
vided by law. If the limits are too 
narrow, legislation should be sought 
to broaden them. 

Unfortunately, insurance against 
liability of the school district in some 
instances meets with numerous legal 
obstacles. Because the district is 
without liability, the courts have held 
that it is without power to spend 
public funds for liability insurance 
unless a statute permits it. To spend 
funds in such a manner, it is held, 
is not only a waste of public funds 
but an illegal expenditure as well 
Protection against a loss for which 
there can be no district liability is 
unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, children who are in- 
jured in riding the school bus or en- 
gaging in any activity of the school, 
to which they are required by law to 
attend, should have the right to re- 
cover damages for injuries resulting 
from the negligent or improper acts 
of school officers and employees 

School officials should exert their 
influence in hastening legislation 
which would legalize the purchase 
of liability insurance for the purpose 
of paying damages to persons sus- 
taining injuries proximately caused 
by the negligent operation of school 
buses. 

More liability. Even before and 
after such legislation is enacted, 
school officials must assume the re- 
sponsibility for the careful selection 
of school bus drivers so that children 
are not made victims of reckless 
driving. 

The mere fact that school officials 
are generally exempt from J/egal li- 
ability for the tortious acts of their 
employees imposes upon them a 
greater moral liability to avoid and 
eliminate, as much as possible, the 
dangers involved in pupil transporta- 
tion. a 
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a detailed analysis of remodeling versus new construction costs 


with complete how-to facts on an exceptional remodeling program 


In 1956, a new, consolidated high 
school district in southern Wisconsin 
was authorized and shortly thereafter 
construction was started to provide the 
necessary facilities to house and edu- 
cate the students of this enlarged 
district. Lake Geneva, being the largest 
city in the new area and operating a 
large high school, would soon be con- 
fronted with the unusual problem of 
having approximately 18 vacant class- 
rooms that had been formerly used 
for high school purposes. At the same 
time, this community was also con- 
fronted with the problem of an ever 
increasing elementary enrollment at the 
rate of approximately two rooms every 
three years. The question was what to 
do to make use of these old high school 
facilities, and also to improve present 
elementary buildings so that they would 
best serve the system 


A two-year waiting period, before the 
high school would move to their new 
quarters, provided the elementary dis- 
trict with adequate time to take the 
necessary steps to be ready to meet the 
situation when it did arrive. Of course, 
possessing 14 to 18 extra classrooms is 
no detriment to any growing district, 
but the cost of operating buildings when 
only half occupied does present an ex- 
pensive problem. The realization that 
buildings 50 and 60 years old, badly in 
need of renovation and modernization. 
were being used for lower elementary 
classes caused the board great concern 


Remodeling vs. New Construction 

At this point the question of the 
advisability of spending for the purpose 
of remodeling as against the cost of 
new construction, was uppermost in the 
minds of the Lake Geneva school board 


E. A. TRAVER 


When 
Does It Pay 
to Remodel ? 


Chairman Building and Grounds Commission 


Union School District No. 1, Lake Geneva, Wis. 





Members of the Lake Geneva building commission are, left to right, seated: James Pendergust, 
treasurer; Fuller Boutelle, president; Frank Bullock, clerk; Theodore Kitzie, principal; Vernon 
Pollock, superintendent. Standing, E. A. Traver, director; Edgar Stubenrauch, architect; and 
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William Hammersley, Jr., director. 









































In the foreground of this rendering is the classroom wing of 
the Academy which is daylighted by Thinlite Curtain Wall. 
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prefabricated curtain walls can bring 


distinction to your school, too! 








The Fontbonne Academy is but one striking exam- 
ple of the quiet revolution that’s taking place at 
school board meetings all over America. Cause of 
the revolt: “look-alike” schools!—and the happy 
solution: THINLITE prefabricated curtain walls. 
For THINLITE combines all the excellences of cur- 
tain wall construction—plus almost limitless design 
freedom. Colorful random designs . . . exciting 
mosaic patterns .. . your architect has a wide choice 
of colors, shapes and textures, in stock or custom 
prefabricated panels. No two THINLITE schools need 


look alike! 


THINLITE CURTAIN WALL 
An (I) PRODUCT 


a 
LS 
» 


THINLITE... 

only prefabricated curtain 
wall system that controls 
daylight! and solar heat! 
Tiny, built-in optical 
prisms reflect harsh, hot 
solar rays. Only cool, glare- 
free light rays from the open 
sky and reflected from 

the ground are admitted. 
Inside they’re diffused 
throughout the room. 


Fontbonne Academy for Girls 
for the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Bethel Borough, 

Allegheny County, Pa. 
Celli-Flynn, Architects 

& Engineers, 

McKeesport, Pa. 


THINLITE is a completely weathertight wall. A 
double-Neoprene gasketing system automatically 
locks out wind and weather. All component parts 
are prefabricated; very little cutting and fitting are 
needed at your job site. And that means big con- 
struction savings for you! You save on maintenance, 
too, because THINLITE panels are self-washing .. . 
aluminum struts can’t rust or rot. 

Get all the facts on this new dimension in school 
design. Send for complete data file on THINLITE. 
Write Kimble Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 


Illinois, Department ASBJ-2. 


OweEns-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Under the direction of superintendent 
Vernon Pollock and principal T J 
Kitze. the board decided that outside 
idvice would be beneficial in arriving 
at an answer to this problem 

A general survey of all school build 
ings in the evaluated their 
worth, future potential, and 
the need for increased elementary facili 
ties Io answer these questions, the 
state department of public instruction 
was called in to give advice and make 
recommendations. The area which this 
urticle describes consists of three build 
ings: one that was being used entirely 
for high school purposes and built in 

30: a second building connected to 
the one mentioned above providing a 
combination of facilities for high school 
ind upper elementary grades, and hav- 
ing a cornerstone dating back to 1900 
(It was in the area of these two build 
ings that the temporary’ vacancies 
vould exist i third building at the 
other end of the same _ block a 14 
room, two-story “L”’-shaped brick struc 
elementary grades 
kindergarten through six, and built in 
1904 

After a complete study of the struc 
tural conditions of all the buildings 
their respective location as to center 
of population, and present enrollment 
figures, as well as those known enroll 
ment increases expected during the next 
five to six years, the state department 
representative made the 
recommendations 

(1) The high school building built in 
1930 could easily be converted to a 
practical junior high school comprising 
7th and 8th grades with cost of such 
conversion not too great 


system 
present 


ture operating 


following 


(2) Building number two, because of 
its age and its general physical layout 
of rooms, etc., did not warrant con- 
sideration for a full-scale renovation 

(3) That the last-named building in 
the block was structurally sound and 
vould lend itself well to an over-all 
rejuvenation 

A recommendation was also given 
that the board view a project in an 
other part of the state that had just 
been completed along these same lines 
After having had the opportunity to 
compare the Lake Geneva building and 
the one just reconditioned, it was dis 
covered that both buildings had been 
built about the same time and were 
quite similar in design. It was thought 
that by using the same architectural 
firm that planned and designed this 
job, Lake Geneva would benefit by 
their past experiences. The firm of 
Edgar A. Stubenrauch & Associates of 
Sheboygan, Wis., was engaged and in- 
structed therefore to draw preliminary 
plans for inspection 

In the meantime, inquiries and sur 
veys were made to determine what the 
replacement costs of the building under 
consideration would be. By checking 
new schools of similar size which 
offered the same facilities that were 
being proposed for this project, a 
$500,000 to $550,000 replacement value 
was established. Applying the 50 to 
60 per cent ratio of expenditure for 
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remodeling against the cost of new 
construction (which indicated a sound 
investment) showed that an amount of 
$250,000 to $260,000 would be con- 
sidered a sound investment. Also realiz- 
ing that most building projects, both 
new and remodeled, usually run a great 
deal more than anticipated, a budget in 
the amount of $200,000 was adopted 
for the project and the architect was 
instructed to work within that budget 
for his final working plans and specifi- 
cations 

We might add that it was thought 
that the undertaking of this project 
immediately after the moving of the 
high school would prove advantageous 
to the elementary district, because stu- 
dents could be transferred into those 
rooms being vacated by the high school, 
and this, in turn, would give a longer 
period in which to complete the job as 
well as reflect in a reduced operation 
cost for the period of renovation. Also 
after further discussion with the archi- 
tect, it was decided that a 14-month 
completion date on this project would 
result in better bids and further bene- 
fits to the district 


Final Plans Approved 

Co-operative planning between the 
administration, the board, and the archi 
tect resulted in the final plans being 
approved, bids being let, and construc- 
tion being started in less than 30 days 
after the high school moved into its 
new building. The final bids for all con- 
struction contracts, in the amount of 
$232,827.10, however, exceeded the 
budget ceiling set some 18 months 
earlier. However, this figure was still 
well below the cost established as sound 
investment. This figure also included 
an addition to the building, providing 
ipproximately 400 sq. ft. of additional 
floor space, including finished toilet 
areas, janitor closets, two unfinished 
classrooms exceeding 1000 sq. ft. each. 
and a kitchen area in the basement for 
1 future hot lunch program. 

The building to be remodeled, like 
ill structures built during this period, 
was proudly designed with 14-foot 
ceilings and tall windows. The wood 
wainscoting in the halls and stairwells 
was also typical of the era. The hot-air 
furnaces took up large areas in the 
basements as well as cutting down head 
room because of the need for the heat 
ducts. The toilet facilities that were 
available were scant and located in the 
basement. There were large cloak rooms 
adjacent to each classroom. The class- 
rooms and halls with poor lighting, 
cracked and loosened plaster in many 
places, and old, creaky obsolete wooden 
stairs, did not make for a comfortable 
atmosphere or the safety that is desired 
in the public school. We are sure that 
this description of the old school in 
Lake Geneva could fit many buildings 
throughout the country which are now 
being used. However, the results that 
were attained in this community show 
that such atmospheres can be changed, 
facilities can be improved, and safety 
features met with greatly reduced costs 
to the persons that have to pay the bills. 


The Interior Improvements 

Now let us consider the improve 
ment and what was done to obtain this 
end. All wood lath and plaster was 
removed and replaced with fireproof 
rocklath and cement plaster. All old 
wood trim was entirely eliminated by 
plastering in the door jambs and the 
new, shorter aluminum windows. The 
sills of all the windows were finished 
with ceramic tile to create lower 
maintenance costs. The partitions be- 
tween the cloak rooms and classrooms 
were removed, adding valuable space 
to the teaching area. The smallest room 
in the building is now in excess of 940 
square feet and the maximum ranges 
up to several that are well over 1100 
square feet. The old maple floors were 
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removed and the subfloors covered with 
2% inches of concrete. This was then 
finished with asphalt tile laid in color- 
ful combinations of greens, reds, tans, 
browns, grays, and whites. The ceilings 
were lowered to 10 feet and finished 
with acoustical tile. Blond oak doors, 
with cabinets to match, were the only 
wood items that were used at all. 
The cabinet area in each room is 
approximately 22 feet long, and pro- 
vides a teacher’s wardrobe, a storage 
compartment with shelved area for book 
storage, and plenty of drawer space. 
The formica top makes a splendid place 
for classroom project work, is equipped 
with a stainless steel sink for washing 
and also has a water fountain con- 
nection. Approximately 125 square feet 
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of chalkboard grace the walls of each 
classroom as well as 200 square feet 
of tackboard. These are all trimmed 
with extruded aluminum moldings. 


Three Kindergartens Provided 

Three kindergartens were provided, 
each being a self-contained unit with 
its own private toilet facilities for both 
boys and girls. Boys and girls toilet 
facilities were provided on each floor 
and planned for maximum student en- 
rollment, 

Centrally located on the first floor is 
a teachers’ workroom, with a 22-foot 
formica top work counter, and below 
this a spacious drawer and closed 
shelf area. This room, in turn, is con- 
nected to a teachers’ conference room, 
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which is most useful for committee 
meetings, etc. Directly above this area, 
on the second floor, space was pro- 
vided for the school secretary and a 
principal’s office which looks out across 
the block-square playground. 

The old wooden stairs were removed, 
replaced with steel and cement, and 
then covered with ceramic tile. All 
toilet rooms and entrances were fin- 
ished with ceramic tile floors and walls; 
corridors and stairwells were finished 
with a 5 foot high ceramic tile wains- 
cot, which makes for beauty as well 
as easy and reasonable maintenance. 

The heating now has hot water unit 
ventilators, all automatically controlled 
by outside temperature; the heat energy 


(Cencluded on page 72) 
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Aqiyog we] — 


“a superb academic environment” 


this community-centered school 


provides a blending of modern 





educational aims and materials 


for 1950 high school students 


Close-up view of the main entrance of Niles Township Com- 
munity High School in Skokie, Ill. Clyde Parker is superintendent. 
Architects were Holabird & Root & Burgee of Chicago. 


When is a school more than a school? 
It is believed that this question has 
been answered in Niles Township where 
the recently opened West Division High 
School incorporates the idea of a com- 
munity-centered physical plant,  to- 
gether with a superb academic environ- 
ment for the high school students of 
this area. The new campus provides a 
splendid blending of modern educational 
ideas and materials. 

Niles Township, located north of and 
adjacent to the city of Chicago, in- 
Above, side view of Niles Township Community High School with library cludes the villages of Skokie and 
wing prominent in foreground. Below, front view of the school building. Lincolnwood and most of the villages 
of Morton Grove, Niles, and Golf. The 
population of this high school district 
in 1959 was estimated to be nearly 
90,000. This is one of the fastest grow- 
ing suburban areas in the nation as 
evidenced by the volume of building 
permits issued over the past three years 
The township has an assessed valuation 
»f approximately $360 million. A variety 
1f modern industrial plants contributes 
to this favorable economic status 

Public education in the township is 
provided by nine separate and _ inde- 
vendent elementary school districts and 
one high school district. The first high 
school classes met in September, 1931 
and were housed in the Lincoln Ele- 
nentary School. In June, 1936, the 
township electorate voted to create a 
four-year high school and in January 
1939, a one million dollar high school 
was opened. The new building was 
hought to be mose than ample. How- 
ever, the growth of homes and indus- 
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The 
Niles Township 
Community High School 


STUART A. ANDERSON and JOHN J. GACH 


tries, together with the great increase 
in the birth rate following World 
War II, soon forced the construction 
of three additions to the original struc- 
ture. In 1955, the people voted to build 
a second high school to be located on 
a 65-acre site at Edens Expressway and 
Oakton Street. In September, 1958, this 
new $4.5 million West Division build- 
ing was opened to 1800 ninth and 
tenth graders and 85 teachers and ad- 
ministrators. One year later, it had an 
enrollment of 1950 students and a 
staff of 105. 


East Entrance Wing 

The east entrance wing, a two-storied, 
black-tile exterior section, overlooks 
Eden’s Expressway. The ground-floor 
level is very functional since the bus 
unloading area leads directly to the at- 
tendance office and a_ well-equipped 
health center. This last facility includes 
an examination room, three individual 
rest areas and a nurse’s office. A large 
audio-visual center, housing a sizable 
film library as well as the very finest 
of audio-visual equipment, is also lo- 
cated in this area. The upper level 
contains the very heart of any strong 
high school, the library. Here one finds 
a pleasant and cheerful environment 
for students and teachers alike. The 
seating capacity is 160 and the stacks 
provide space for over 20,000 volumes. 
A teachers’ professional library for 
staff members engaged in curriculum re- 
search and study occupies a separate 
room within the library. 
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Academic Wing 


These three floors include 46 regular 
classrooms, 12 science laboratories, a 
colorful art room, a well-equipped home 
economics suite, five study halls, and 
four industrial arts rooms. Other facili- 
ties include the reading clinic and the 
speech correction center. Foresight and 
vision went into the planning of the 
science rooms well in advance of the 
current national re-emphasis upon the 
teaching of science. The department in- 
cludes four distinct two-room suites 
with excellent workroom facilities for 
independent research and_ specialized 
activity on the part of _ talented 
students. 


Student Community Wing 

The student community wing is a 
particularly unique area as it was pri- 
marily designed for extracurricular use 
by the students. The sliding doors of 
the lounge make possible a separate 
facility for student council and other 
student club activities. The entire 
area — replete with its colorful Fiber- 
glas furniture and tastefully draped 
windows — has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the students. 


Dr. Anderson is assistant superin- 
tendent of School District No.219 in 
Skokie, IIl., while Mr. Gach is prin- 
cipal of the district's new Niles 
Township Community High School. 


Gymnasium 

The nine separate teaching stations 
provide exceptional facilities for the 
physical education program for both 
boys and girls, since the instructional 
groups can be kept small and more 
readily supervised. Locker and shower 
facilities are located under the main 
balconies. Other features include team 
rooms, a modern dance studio, and 
office facilities for the members of this 
department. 

The north and south balconies of the 
gymnasium are especially noteworthy, 
for they feature a major installation of 
“reverse-fold” bleachers. In effect, these 
bleachers provide a high wall to make 
possible the use of the two spacious 
balconies for teaching purposes. The 
total seating capacity of the contest 
gymnasium is approximately 3500. Com- 
munity needs have been carefully con- 
sidered as evidenced by the large 
parking lots and the special entrances 
to this area. 


Cafeteria-Dining Wing 

This area is highlighted by the stu- 
dent dining room which is serviced by 
four separate cafeteria lines. Approxi- 
mately 500 students can be served dur- 
ing each lunch period. The spotlessly 
clean kitchen and dishwashing areas are 
easily maintained because of the stain- 
less steel equipment. 

This wing also includes a separate 
serving-dining room for faculty mem- 
bers as well as a spacious faculty 
lounge. 
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Auditorium-Music Wing 


The auditorium will accommodate 
1568 persons in comfortable uphol- 
stered seats on the main floor and bal- 
cony. The stage is 88 feet wide and 40 
feet deep with a proscenium opening ol 
47 feet, and a clear height of over 40 
feet from the stage floor to the over- 
head grid. The installation of modern 
lighting and stage equipment makes t 
this area adaptable to many _ uses ae 
musicales, large festival choruses and 
plays, as well as to speech and dance : Poy 
group presentations 


MGR 
BUSINESS OFFICE 


MUSIC CEPT wine 


WEST DIV. OFFICE SUPTS. WING 


avo FOYER 
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The music area is adjacent to the I ‘ _ = 
stage. It is built around a spacious band oocK al - 
room and an equally large orchestra- 
choral room, both with semicircular il oaaen 
tiered floors. There also is an auxiliary If 
room for smaller choral groups or ager 
music appreciation classes, eight studio 
and practice rooms that may be moni- 
tored from a special booth, a music 
library, and storage rooms for uniforms 
and band instruments. The accessibility 
of this area to the auditorium makes 
it extremely functional 
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STUDENT 
Administrative Wing _ HALL f 
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The main or visitors’ lobby is the a 
center of this wing. The West Division ae EPG | 
High School office suite is located GIRLS SHOWER 
directly west of the main entrance 
lobby. This area includes a_ waiting 
room, a general office, facilities for the 
registrar and bookkeeper, and the offices 
of the principal and assistant principals 
Adjoining this area is the guidance cen- 
ter which includes a central office, four 
consultation rooms, and the office of 
the Director of Guidance 

The ‘administrative wing which in- 
cludes the business offices and the Ist FLOOR 
superintendent’s area is located east of 
this central lobby. This one-story sec- 
tion consists of administrative offices 
as well as the office of the Board of 
Education 
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MILES TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 


— W. C. Martin 


Left, one of the fully equipped combination classroom-laboratories in the science department. Right, the library 
with its many windows and acoustically tiled ceiling. 
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Left, the home economics room with modern appliances and model dining room. Right, the modern, fully- 
equipped auditorium which seats 1558 persons on the main floor and lobby. 
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Exterior view of Valley Forge School in Berwyn, Pa. Architects were Fridtjof Tobiessen and 
Associates of Paoli, Pa. 


For 175 years after Washington and 
his Continental army marched out ot 
the Great Valley, it remained a quiet 
peaceful, rural area. After World 
War II the scene changed rapidly. The 
grain fields became homesites. The pas- 

a e tf e C 00 tures became lawns. From a few iso- 
lated school bus stops a few years ago 
it became necessary in 1958 to provide 
for a whole school full of children 

This school, which is in sight of the 
J. MAURICE STRATTAN Memorial Arch—the shrine of the 
famous Valley Forge encampment of 
revolutionary times is a one-story 
Berwyn, Pa. structure built to accommodate 625 
pupils, grades one to six. In addition 
a room. specially constructed and 
equipped for retarded pupils was _pro- 
vided at this school. This special class 

serves the entire Paoli Area.* 

Among the many fine features of this 
school is a cafetorium, which serves 
three major purposes. Here, each day 
all children may eat a_ well-balanced 
meal. The kitchen is located for service 
but placed so that it will not interfere 
with classroom activities. Because fold- 
ing tables have been provided, the cafe- 
torium can quickly be changed to ac- 
commodate other activities such as 
assemblies, plays, and demonstrations 
Moreover, the stage, which can be 


Superintendent, Paoli Area Joint School System 


* Tredyffrin Township is a member of the 
Paoli Area Joint School System, comprising six 
school districts, in the eastern end of Chester 
County 


The stage can be used as 

a music classroom when it is 
not needed for assembly 
presentation. 
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A view of one of the 
kindergartens at Valley 
Forge Elementary School. 


closed from the main assembly room by 
folding partitions, serves as a music 
classroom when this unit is not needed 
for assembly presentations. 

This is an excellent arrangement be- 
cause the piano which is needed for 
choral music instruction is normally 
located on the stage, and because the 
anterooms which might serve as stage 
dressing rooms can be used for small 
group instrumental practice and instruc- 
tion, permitting three groups to practice 
simultaneously, with an instructor close 
by. A separate gymnasium is provided 
for physical education activities and 
community use. 

The school has full facilities for 
good administration, health service, art, 
recreation, and_ well-equipped _ self- 
contained classrooms. Moreover, it 
makes provisions not only for a faculty 
room for the relaxation of teachers, but 
also a curriculum materials and confer- 
ence room permitting supervisors and 
teachers to work together in small 
groups for curriculum improvement. 

This* school, which was the seventh 
elementary school building project of 
this system since 1950, embodies much 
that has been learned through intensive 
study and practice by the school ad- 
ministration, faculty, and architect, and 
as such has become a _ byword of 
economy and efficiency. Not only does 
the school contain all of the features 
needed for a good, learning situation, 
but these have been provided at ex- 
treme economy in building costs. The 
school, which is built on a slab with 


hot water heat, uses wall bearing con- 
struction. The large cafetorium and 
gymnasium areas have a pre-cast con- 
crete roof supported by concrete arches 
which were formed and poured on the 
site 

The total over-all cost, excluding 
land — which is an extreme variable in 
suburban school costs — but including 
construction, architect’s fees, and all 
equipment, was $691,753. On a_per- 
pupil basis, using the district standard 

















of 25 pupils per classroom, this is 
$1,036, or at capacity standards used by 
the state for building reimbursement 
purposes, the cost would be $911 per 
pupil. This school has been cited by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction as being one of the lowest-cost 
elementary school projects in the state 
constructed between 1956 and 1959 
The building was designed by Fridtjot 
Tobiessen and Associates of Paoli. 
Pennsylvania. e 




















A — Classrooms 

B — Kindergarten | 

C — Special Room 

D — Cafetorium 

E — Stage — Music Room 

F — Boiler Room 

G — Kitchen 

H — Storage Rooms 

| — Toilet Rooms 

J — Curriculum Materials 
Conference Room 

K — Health Suite 

L — Faculty Room 

M — General Office and 
Principal's Office 
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how to plan your schools 


L. J. HEEB 
State Recreation Consultant, 
School of Education, 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 


The design of schools for use by 
the community, as well as for their 
normal functions, becomes a more 
vital subject each year. Interest in 
an article on this subject which ap- 
peared in another publication,’ has 
prompted the author to delve deeper 
into the subject and to direct his 
remarks to boards of education and 
school administrators who have the 
responsibility for the planning of new 
school plants. 


Why the Schools? 


First let us consider why the 
schools should accept the responsi- 
bility for providing facilities for use 
by community groups: 

1. Schools in general have accepted 
the challenge of teaching the “worthy 
use of leisure time.’’ They are offering 
courses in such areas as music, dra- 
matics, art, physical education and 
athletics, manual training, and driver 
education. “Activity” or “club” pe- 
riods are also designed to stimulate 
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interest, teach skills and create a 
positive attitude toward a variety of 
leisure time pursuits. Many of these 
activities require specialized facilities 
and equipment. Because educators 
and boards of education consider 
these areas important enough to pro- 
vide the facilities, equipment, and in- 
struction for them, it follows quite 
logically that they would consider it 
equally important that the learner 
pursue these interests beyond the 
school age. The use of these facilities 
generally does not include the late 
afternoon, the evening or week-end 
and holiday periods. It is at these 
precise times that the needs of the 
community are the greatest. 

2. The shorter work day and 
week, along with the development 
of laborsaving devices for the house- 
hold, have resulted in a continuous 
increase in the amount of 
time. 


leisure 


‘University of Kansas Bulletin of Education 
May, 1959, Vol. 13, No. 3. 


there are more than 25 million Americans involved 
in adult education today (and authorities believe 
this will double in the next generation ...and here 
are basic provisions for community use for you 


to remember jin planning your new facilities 


3. The public is demanding more 
and more services from government 
at the various levels. This results in 
a greater demand and concomitant 
competition for tax monies. Regard- 
less of this, to construct duplicate 
facilities to serve the same purpose 
and the same neighborhood is a 
waste of public funds. 

We may conclude, therefore, that 
since the schools belong to the public 
and have the facilities for which 
there are nonschool related needs, 
that these facilities should be made 
available for community use. The 
greater the use to which a_ public 
property is put, the greater a “div- 
idend” the community realizes from 
its investment. 


Planning Buildings for Community 
Use 


A building planned with commu- 
nity use in mind can serve this pur- 
pose much more effectively and eco- 
nomically and do so without hamper- 
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for community use... 


ing its function as an educational 
plant. Below is a discussion of some 
of the items which must be con- 
sidered. 

Zone heating. The layout of the 
heating system can be arranged so 
that the parts of the building which 
are used during the winter evening 
periods can be heated to comfortable 
temperatures without the costly heat- 
ing of the entire building. 

Entrances and exits. Ready ac- 
cessibility to areas used for com- 
munity purposes avoids traffic past 
areas not being used. Rooms in such 
areas would have to be locked or 
the corridors would require super- 
vision for varying periods of time 
depending upon the group which was 
using the building. 

Toilet facilities and drinking water. 
If such facilities are located near the 
areas which are used during the off- 
school hours, traffic through un- 
needed portions of the building will 
be eliminated. Drinking water may 
be supplied through an added fixture 
attached to a cold water tap in the 
boys’ and in the girls’ rest rooms. 

Storage. Many community activ- 
ities require storage space for materi- 
als and equipment between sessions: 
projects in the shops, costumes and 
small properties for dramatic groups, 
and teaching aids for adult educa- 
tion, to name but a few. To provide 
storage space eliminates the source 
of irritation between school faculty 
and community activity leaders. Ex- 
posed doors and drawers should be 
equipped with built-in locks. 

Light switches. Combination audi- 
torium-gymnasiums, planned for 
school use only, quite frequently 
have all light switch controls located 
backstage to accommodate stage pro- 
ductions. The result is that anyone 
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who uses the facility at night must 
grope in the dark, fumbling his way 
backstage for the light switch panel. 
Somehow that flashlight, left in the 
automobile glove compartment, is of 
little value. Backstage lighting con- 
trol is important but can easily be 
supplemented by switches for “house 
lights”’ conveniently located at a cor- 
ridor entrance. Switches for corridor 
lights should also be conveniently 
located at all entrances which may be 
used in the evening. Areas outside the 
entrances, especially those near the 
parking area, should be well lighted. 

Folding gates. Aconvenient and ef- 
fective way of restricting the accessi- 
bility to areas intended for use in a 
given situation is the use of folding 
gates strategically placed in the cor- 
ridor. When not in use, they fold into 
a recessed space in the wall. It is 
suggested that the gates extend to the 
ceiling to prevent mischievous pas- 
sage over them. 

Playground. According to national 
standards, a neighborhood playground 
serves approximately the same resi- 
dential areas as the elementary 
school. Therefore in many cities the 
summer playground is conducted on 
the elementary school grounds. If one 
classroom, adjacent to the play- 
ground, has a direct entrance from 
the playground, that room can be 
used without exposing any other part 
of the building to traffic. This room 
can then be used for storage of equip- 
ment, activities involving the use of 
a piano, and for general programs 
during inclement weather. 

Direct entrance to toilet facilities 
from the playground is also a distinct 
advantage during the school year as 
well as for the summer playground 
season. Outdoor drinking fountains 
are standard equipment on the school 


playgrounds in many cities. 

Locker rooms. Circulation of air 
for proper ventilation in locker rooms 
is a must. If partitions are needed to 
restrict the movement of nonschool 
users, a heavy gauge wire screening 
may be used for the barrier and door. 

Gymnasium. Roll-away bleachers 
afford dual use of a given space, for 
either spectators or participants, ac- 
cording to the need. Basketball goals 
which are adjustable to a_height 
range of from 8 to 10 feet are a prac- 
tical feature. Through their use a 
facility may be readily adapted to 
the needs of the various age groups. 

Windows. Plate glass windows set 
in interior walls which separate facil- 
ties make supervision of school as 
well as community groups easier and 
more effective. In some situations it 
is best to install a window which 
opens by sliding laterally, thus pro- 
viding direct communication through 
an otherwise solid wall: for example, 
the wall between the locker room and 
the physical education office. 


The All-Purpose Room 


Cafeteria or all-purpose room. 
Some of the tables may be con- 
structed to measure 30 by 108 inches 
in size which is one-half the width 
and the full length of a table-tennis 
table. Other tables, which fold into 
the wall, are available commercially. 

Coat check. A classroom which is 
located near the entrance may be con- 
verted into a “check room” through 
the use of portable coat and hat racks 
or, for small groups, the garments 
may be placed on the desks or seats. 
A table, set in the doorway, will serve 
as a counter. 

Other. A telephone and first aid 
supplies, other than those located in 
the principal’s office, should be avail- 
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able to leaders during  off-school 
hours. Public telephones should be 
placed in corridors for accessibility 
and recessed in the walls for economy 
of space. 


Joint Planning 

In the larger cities, joint city- 
school planning has proved to be an 
effective, economical procedure. When 
the board of education purchases land 
for a new school building, the city 
purchases adjacent land for park pur- 
poses. The park land is developed 
for use of the school children with 
areas for apparatus, games of low 
organization, and fields, diamonds, 
and courts for more highly organized 
games. Picnic areas and other park 
facilities are located a greater dis- 
tance from the school building. 

The board of education, with 
a smaller investment in land areas, 
provides additional storage space, en- 
trances, and, in some cases, rooms 
designed specifically for community 
use. 

Both the building and the park are 
planned jointly by the two bodies 
for their common use. The school uses 
the park for its out-of-doors program, 
and the recreation department and 
other community groups use the 
school for their various after-school, 
holiday, and summer activities. This 
eliminates the cost of purchase, con- 
struction, development and mainte- 
nance of duplicate facilities. 


Problems Arise 

Use of the school building by com- 
munity groups creates a certain num- 
ber of problems along with the many 
advantages which it affords. The 
number and the magnitude of the 
problems varies considerably from 
one community to another and, with- 
in a given community, from one year 
to another. Listed below are a num- 
ber of such problems and ways in 
which they might be resolved. It will 
be noted that the solution of many 
of them lies in proper planning for 
new school buildings. 

1. Janitor services. First of all, the 
janitor must be paid for nonschool 
functions if he is expected to return 
to the building at night after a full 
day of work. This expense should be 
borne by the group or organization 
that uses the school. If the building 
is large enough to require the services 
of two or more custodians, their work 
schedule can be so arranged that one 
of them reports for duty in the after- 
noon and works until 10 or 11 p.m., 
regardless of whether or not the 
building is to be used. In the past the 
greatest need for janitor service was 
to operate hand-fired boilers to heat 
the building. Modern automatic con- 


trol boilers do not require a skilled 
operator. 

2. Securing the building. There is 
always the danger that the building 
will be left with doors unlocked, 
windows open, or lights on. This is 
entirely a leadership problem. Groups 
using the building must understand 
that they must provide leaders who 
can accept the responsibility of secur- 
ing the building before leaving. A 
group which does not provide such 
leadership must sacrifice its privilege 
after a reasonable probationary pe- 
riod. However, this should not reflect 
upon groups which do provide proper 
leadership or still other groups which 
may petition for the use of the 
building. 

3. Lack of proper supervision. The 
key to the success of any program 
is leadership. However, if the build- 
ing is left unprotected, cluttered, or 
damaged, the situation must be 
changed or the group involved must 
lose the privilege of using the build- 
ing. A building planned and designed 
for community use, which limits the 
area accessible to groups who use it, 
is considerably easier to supervise. 
The leader must be carefully selected 
and before he assumes responsibility 
for the group he must be informed 
as to what is expected of him and 
what rules or regulations govern the 
use of the building or a given facility 
within the building. If a specialized 
area, such as the woodworking shop, 
is used, it is an advantage if the 
regular shop teacher can be hired to 
supervise the community group. 

4. Conflicts in schedules. Most of 
the conflicts between the school and 
the community group can be avoided 
through proper advance planning. 
Quite naturally the school-related 
events take precedence, but they can 
usually be scheduled well in advance 
of the dates on which they are to 
take place and the community group 
notified immediately. 

As noted above, many of the prob- 
lems can be eliminated by careful 
planning before the building is con- 
structed. Proper communication con- 
tributes greatly to a happy school- 
community relationship in the use of 
school facilities. A written agreement 
setting forth the terms under which 
the facilities are to be used is of 
greatest importance. The most im- 
portant control factor involved is 
the desire and determination of the 
school administrator and community 
leaders to make it work. None of the 
problems, however, are so serious as 
to outweigh the educational, eco- 
nomic, cultural, social and recrea- 
tional advantages of opening the 
school building to community groups. 

* 
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The K-3 School Evaluated 
By the K-3 Principal 


GILBERT M. TRACHTMAN 


School Psychologist, Long Beach City School District 
Long Beach, N. Y. 


In a recent article supporting the 
K-6 organization in preference to the 
K-3 primary school, Dr. James P. 
Cattell cites the opinions of 70 West- 
chester County elementary school prin- 
cipals and concludes that ‘these princi- 
pals have great interest in educational 
progress. and they are experts in the 
practical application of new ideas. More 
attention to their evaluation of such 
ideas can be beneficial to all con- 
cerned.”! The writer is in accord with 
Dr. Cattell’s feeling that we must con- 
sider the practical attitudes and 
opinions of professional educators in the 
field as well as those of the academic 
theoreticians. It was felt, however, that 
a truer picture of the relative merits of 
K-3 and K-6 organizations might per- 
haps be gained by a somewhat more 
detailed survey than that described by 
Dr. Cattell, which offers no informa- 
tion on the number of principals who 
have had any actual experience in a 
K-3 school. Since only a very small 
minority of the elementary schools in 
Westchester County, N. Y., are K-3, 
there is a good likelihood that many 
of the principals responding may have 
had no experience in a K-3 school. 
Since it is a known psychological fact 
that people (and this includes teachers 
and administrators) tend to fear or dis- 
trust the unknown, it might be pre- 
dicted that a majority of principals 
would oppose an organizational scheme 
they have never tried. However, to 
use Dr. Cattell’s own criterion: what 
would be the “attitudes and experi- 
ences of the principals and_ teachers 
who staff these schools and apply these 
concepts in day-to-day education?” 

To paraphrase a famous old adver- 
tising slogan, we decided to “ask the 
man who runs one.” Accordingly, a 
questionnaire was designed to survey 
the attitudes and opinions of every K—3 
principal listed in the New York State 
Directory of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and Supervisors. The question- 

ICattel James P., K-3 and K-6 Organiza 
tions, AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 134 
31-32, Dec., 1957 
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naire asked for a statement of over-all 
preference between the K—3 and K-6 
organization, and then asked for specific 
preferences in 19 detailed areas catego- 
rized under “Welfare of Children,” 
“Quality of the Educational Program,” 
and “Administrative Problems” (the 
major areas of discussion in the Cattell 
study). 

The questionnaire also included a sec- 
tion on teacher preference for K—3 or 
K-—6 schools, for those principals willing 
to collect such information. 

Of the 46 principals canvassed, 31 
replied (approximately 67 per cent). 
Eighteen principals stated that they 
were responsible for only one K-3 
school. Four were responsible for two 
K-—3 schools, and eight for a K—3 school 
and an additional school or schools 
(K-6, 4-6, 7-9, etc.). One failed to 
specify. Of the 31 respondents, 24 had 
taught in a K-6 school, and 22 had 
administrative experience in a K-6 
school. In all, 28 of the 31 had some 
K-6 experience. 

Of the 31 responding, 23 (74 per 
cent) favored the K—3 organization and 
6 (19 per cent) favored the K-—6 or- 
ganization. Two respondents expressed 
no specific preference although offering 
qualitative comments on the advantages 
and disadvantages of various organiza- 
tional systems. It is interesting to 
analyze the preferences and additional 
written comments in terms of the three 
major areas listed above. 


Welfare of the Children 


In this area, principals expressed the 
strongest and most consistent prefer- 
ence for the K-—3 school. Under this 
heading, principals made a total of 146 
judgments, of which 126 (86 per cent) 
favored the K-3 school. 

The K-—3 school was consistently 
favored for its social and emotional 
climate, the physical adaptation of 
school to the child, and the physical 
safety and well-being of children. The 
K-3 school was also preferred in terms 
of the adequacy and closeness of the 
teacher-pupil relationship, the initial ad- 
justment to school and _ separation 


from home for the young child, and 
the general ability of the school to 
meet the child’s special needs. 

In this area, principals also expressed 
a decided preference for the K-3 or- 
ganization. A total of 183 judgments 
was made here, of which 131 (72 per 
cent) favored the K-3 school. Primary 
school preference was most clearly in- 
dicated in terms of ease and efficiency 
of supervision and co-ordination, con- 
tinuity and flexibility of curriculum, and 
flexibility and efficiency of pupil group- 
ing and promotion practices. The prob- 
lem of transferring children from the 
K-3 to K-6 or 4—6 school was men- 
tioned but apparently not deemed 
serious. There were several areas, how- 
ever, where principals seemed to split 
down the middle in expressing prefer- 
ences, despite their over-all preference 
for the K—3 school. These areas, then, 
may point up the recognizable weak- 
nesses in the K—3 organization. Several 
principals, while favoring the K-3 
schools in general, felt that the K-—6 
school may offer a greater depth and 
breadth of curriculum. A majority of 
principals preferred the K—6 school for 
its availability of special services 


Administrative Problems 

Here too, principals expressed prefer- 
ence for the K-—3 organization, but 
opinion was more evenly divided. A 
total of 117 judgments were made here. 
of which 70 (60 per cent) favored the 
K-3 organization. The principals gen- 
erally tended to favor the K—3 school 
for the adequacy of its facilities, the 
ease and expense of maintenance and 
the adequacy of administrative staffing. 
Opinions are more evenly divided when 
considering construction costs and 
efficiency and expense of transportation. 
One principal states that “a K-—3 pro- 
gram is more costly, but the advantages 
far outweigh the additional cost.’ An- 
other principal, however, responsible 
for a K-3, K—6, and 7—9 school, states 
that “we prefer neighborhood primary 
schools. They are easier to administer 
and reduce transportation.” 

Since it is the teacher who main- 
tains the daily on-going contact with 
the children, and the teacher who is 
ultimately responsible for the effective- 
ness of the educational program, the 
attitudes and experiences of teachers 
on-the-job must also be carefully con- 
sidered. It is here that the value of the 
K-3 school for children is most sharply 
reflected. Principals were asked to in- 
clude information on teacher prefer- 
ence whenever this was known or 
available. A total of 147 teachers was 
thus listed by the various principals 
Most of them (131) had previous ex- 
perience in a K-—6 school. Of the 147 
teachers listed, 141 (96 per cent) now 
prefer the K-—3 organization. This is 
indeed an impressive unanimity of 
opinion. Even when we isolate those 
few schools where the principal ex- 
presses over-all preference for the K-6 
structure, we find that 78 per cent of 
the teachers listed prefer the K-3 or- 
ganization, principals’ opinions not- 
withstanding. a 
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WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





Employment Prospects for 
Youth in the 1960's 


ELAINE EXTON 


Will young people predominate in the 
work force of the ’60’s? Are the educa- 
tional requirements for employment 
rising? What major occupational trends 
can be expected in the decade ahead? 
Is an expansion in white collar positions 
likely? What are the employment pros- 
pects in the various professions? Will 
“blue collar” opportunities increase? In 
which industries are the number of jobs 
declining? 

These and many other questions of 
significance for young people and those 
advising them about the world of work 
are answered in the new 800-page edi- 
tion of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book developed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Department of 
Labor on the basis of data garnered 
from many sources, including business 
organizations, unions, trade associations, 
educational institutions, professional so- 
cieties, and government agencies. 


Unique Employment Guide 

In releasing this comprehensive guide 
to future personnel requirements on the 
eve of a new decade, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell told reporters that 
its up-to-date employment information 
could assist many young people in mak- 
ing wise career choices and thus con- 
tribute not only to their own welfare 
but to the strength and economic growth 
of our nation. 

Emphasizing the importance of bring- 
ing realistic information on America’s 
ever changing man-power needs to the 
attention of young people and helping 
them relate it to their own apti- 
tudes and interests, Secretary Mitchell 
stressed that “in our kind of economy 
where people are not assigned to jobs, 
as in a dictatorship, and where freedom 
of choice for the individual is a funda- 
mental right, the needs of industry for 
workers must be met on a voluntary 
basis and this problem of guidance and 
advice assumes an importance which we 
think is very great.” 
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Age and the Work Force 

Among the factors heightening the 
need for guidance is the continuing rise 
in school enrollments — swollen by high 
postwar birth rates—which will be 
reflected in a sharp upswing in the 
number of young people entering the 
labor market in the 1960’s. 

Whereas today some 2 million young 
people join the labor force each year, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics predicts 
that by 1970 about 3 million youth will 
do so, anticipating that between 1958 
and 1970 the number of persons under 
25 years of age who are either em- 
ployed or seeking work will increase by 
about 7 million, or well over 50 per cent. 

As set forth in the Handbook, ai- 
though “in 1945, there were only 19% 
million children in the ages 5 to 13; 
by 1960, there will be about 33% mil- 
lion children in this age group —a rise 
of 14 million, or almost 75 per cent in 
15 years A sharp increase will also 
occur among 14- to 17-year-old persons 

. . This age group will increase from 
about 11 million in 1958 to 14 million 
in 1965, and to 16 million by 1970. The 
number of young persons of college age 
— 18 to 21—wwill increase from 9 mil- 
lion in 1958 to 12 million in 1965 and 
to 15 million in 1970.” 

The continental population of the 
United States which was 132,481,000 
in 1945, and today is roughly 176,365,- 
000, according to U. S. Bureau of the 
Census estimates will have passed the 
200 million mark by 1970. 

By 1970 our gross national production 
will have reached $750 billion (in terms 
of 1959 dollars), the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, tells us, after rising $250 bil- 
lion in the 1960's. 

Other Bureau of Labor Statistics pre- 
dictions: 

To supply this amount of goods and 
services will require an addition to the 
labor force of 13% million persons in 
the years between 1960 and 1970. Dur- 
ing this period the work force is ex- 


pected to grow at the rate of 14 mil- 
lion workers annually, from about 731% 
million in 1960 to about 87 million in 
1970. 

Of these 13%4 million additional 
workers: 47 per cent (6,382,000), or 
about 1 in every 2, will be young peo- 
ple under age 25; roughly 41 per cent 
(5,525,000) will be over age 45; only 
13 per cent (1,801,000) will be between 
the ages of 25 and 44; the number of 
workers aged 35 to 44 will decline by 
(166,000; 55 per cent of the additional 
workers will be men (their number will 
mount to 57.4 million in 1970, a rise 
of 7.5 million over the decade); and 
45 per cent of the additional workers 
will be women (their number will in- 
crease from 23.6 million in 1960 to 29.6 
million in 1970). 


Other Basic Job Trends 


What kinds of job opportunities await 
the 26 million men and women who will 
begin their work careers in the decade 
of the *60’s? 

The broad trends reported in the 
latest revision of the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook show: 


A continuing rapid growth in white 
collar employment, especially in the profes- 
sions. (For every 100 professional and 
technical workers in 1960, we will need 
about 143 in 1970.) 

A moderately rapid increase for clerical 
and sales personnel and service workers. 
(For every 100 of these workers in 1960 
we will need about 127 in 1970 as will 
also be true in regard to service workers.) 

A slightly less rapid increase for skilled 
craftsmen. (For every skilled craftsmen in 
1960, one will need 124 in 1970.) 

A somewhat slower growth in semiskilled 
occupations. (For every 100 semiskilled 
workers in 1960, we will need about 118 
in 1970.) 

Little, if any, change in employment in 
unskilled occupations. 

A further decline in the number of farm- 
ers and farm laborers. (For every 100 farm 
workers in 1960, we will need only 83 in 
1970. Those remaining will require higher 
technical competence.) 

In addition to providing a general 
summary of the employment outlook, 
the Handbook illustrates the variations 
and divergent trends that will occur in 
particular vocations and __ industries. 
Since its data pictures the situation in 
the country as a whole, young people 
planning for careers in particular loca- 
tions should supplement its findings with 
specific information on the prevailing 
conditions in local areas and regions. 


Forecasts for Particular 
Occupations 


All told, the new edition of the Hand- 
book describes some 600 occupations 
and 30 major industries. Besides sup- 
plying an appraisal of the employment 
prospects of each of these fields of 
work, this useful Baedeker furnishes 
current information on their job duties, 
the training required for beginning posi- 
tions, other necessary qualifications, 
working conditions, and earnings. 

Reflecting the activities of the space 
and electronics age, for the first time, 
reports have been included on missile 
and spacecraft jobs, programmers who 
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prepare the “instructions” for electronic 
computers, and technicians who work 
closely with scientists and engineers. 
The latter openings are said to offer 
excellent opportunities to well-trained 
young people with manual skill, scien- 
tific interests, and mathematical apti- 
tude who plan on less than four years 
of college training. 

Gleanings from the vocational fore- 
casts in the Handbook follow: 


Engineering: The outlook is for con- 
tinued growth both in the early 1960’s and 
over the long run. Expansion of industry 
and increasing complexity of industrial 
technology, large scale private spending for 
research and development, and continued 
high levels of Government spending for de- 
fense are among the major factors ex- 
pected to increase demand. The outlook 
will be especially good for aeronautical, 
electrical, and mechanical engineers. 

The scientific occupations will also have 
good employment prospects. New scien- 
tific discoveries are expected in nearly all 
activities, resulting in an increased demand 
for scientists in industry, in government, 
in colleges and universities, and in many 
other areas. 

Many new scientists will be needed to 
teach, do basic research, and develop prac- 
tical applications of scientific knowledge in 
such fields as electronics, nuclear energy, 
medical research, and space exploration. 
Some fields will grow much faster than 
others. Mathematicians and physicists will 
have particularly favorable job prospects, 
while employment of meteorologists, bi- 
ological scientists, and geologists will grow 
at a slower rate than the scientific fields 
in general. 

Here are some other professional occupa- 
tions in which the personnel is expected to 
increase rapidly over the next decade: 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, and other 
health service workers will be needed in 
increasing numbers. Not only is the na- 
tion’s population expanding rapidly, as has 
already been noted, but there is a grow- 
ing awareness of the need for proper med- 
ical care. Shortages are reported in most 
medical professions. 

Teachers will be in great demand as 
school and college enrollments reach un- 
precedented levels. 

Employment of school counselors, which 
has risen rapidly since World War II, is 
expected to increase through the early 
1960’s. The shortage of qualified counseling 
personnel appeared, in 1958, to be the 
major factor limiting the expansion of em- 
ployment. 

The demand for trained librarians is ex- 
pected to continue to grow well into the 
1960’s. Opportunities will expand for spe- 
cial librarians, particularly in science and 
technology, reflecting emphasis on indus- 
trial research. Positions will continue to be 
available for persons interested in part- 
time work. 

The skilled trades are expected to grow 
at a faster rate than the nation’s working 
population as a whole during the 1960's. 
There will be many thousands of job op- 
portunities for automobile mechanics, in- 
dustrial machinery repairmen, and business 
machine repairmen. High levels of build- 
ing construction activity will mean a con- 
tinued rapid rise in employment of power 
equipment operators, cement finishers, and 
electricians, and good opportunities for 
carpenters and _ bricklayers, and _ other 
skilled building trades craftsmen. 

A study of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics indicates that despite the phenomenal 
growth expected for engineers, three times 
as many building craftsmen as engineers 
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will have to be trained during the 1960's 
to satisfy the anticipated expansion of our 
economy, and for each chemist we train, 
we will need to train three automobile 
mechanics. 

Large numbers of openings will occur 
in each year of the new decade in clerical 
occupations, mostly from the very high 
employment turnover in this work. 

Although automation of large-scale office 
operations will reduce demands for some 
types of clerical workers over the next 
decade, overall employment in this field 
will probably increase, although at a slower 
rate than in the 1950’s. Workers in jobs 
requiring the use of considerable judgment 
or contact with other people — secretaries, 
receptionists, claim clerks, complaint clerks, 
and bill collectors, to name a few, will 
be among those least affected by future 
office automation. 

Other types of jobs that are slated for 
an increase include over-the-road truck 
drivers, instrument repairmen, television 
repairmen, commercial artists, beauty op- 
erators, tool and die makers, and police- 
men. 

On the other hand, the proportion of 
all jobs accounted for by farm workers and 
unskilled laborers will decline. Other sec- 
tors of our economy which may experience 
a decrease in work opportunities include 
mining, where employment has already 
dropped by about 15 per cent in the last 


5 years, and railroad transportation. 


Educational Qualifications Rising 

The changing composition of our na- 
tion’s labor force, reflected in the ma- 
terial just cited, offers a challenge to 
America’s schools not only in respect 
to providing adequate guidance services, 
but to re-examining the entire educa- 
tional program, including course offer- 
ings and teaching methods, to make 
certain it is geared to the changing re- 
quirements of our economy so as to 
furnish the kind of instruction needed 
by the growing number of students who 
will use their high school education as 
training for direct entry into the world 
of work as well as the preparation nec- 
essary for those who go on to college. 

The competition among young Amer- 
icans for starting positions in the decade 
ahead will probably be keen in many 
occupations and geographic areas, since 
it seems likely from the Handbook’s 
forecasts that the openings arising in 
entry jobs will not keep pace with the 
expected expansion in the number of 
young workers. 

Of particular significance to schools 
is the fact that, as Secretary Mitchell 
points out, “the educational require- 
ments of jobs will be rising all across 
the board . . . a shrinking proportion of 
positions will be available to untrained 
young people in the 1960's.” 

Not only will the greatest growth in 
employment occur in those occupations 
requiring the most education and train- 
ing, but there is considerable evidence 
that in blue collar employment (crafts- 
men, operatives, and laborers) as well 
as_ white-collar occupations (profes- 
sional, managerial, clerical, and sales) 
the educational qualifications are being 
raised. 

Even 


in most apprenticeship pro- 
grams, high school graduation is now 
generally required as a qualification for 
entry. 


The jobs that are being eliminated 
by automation are those more routine 
in nature, while the new positions that 
automation is creating are ones requir- 
ing considerable training and skill. 

The educational qualifications for new 
and expanding technician occupations 
are steadily climbing. For example, for 
such jobs as engineering aids, laboratory 
assistants, draftsmen, and _ electronic 
technicians one or two years of post 
high school training is now usually 
necessary. 

Not only will high educational levels 
be required for entrance into a grow- 
ing number of jobs, but it will become 
increasingly difficult for persons with- 
out a good educational background to 
advance to positions of greater respon- 
sibility and higher pay. 

Two-thirds of the nation’s 18-year- 
old youth now complete high school, the 
Occupational Handbook reports, whereas 
in 1900 only about 1 out of 15 did so. 
In 1958 one out of every six 22-year- 
olds had a bachelor’s degree compared 
with 1 out of 50 in 1900. 


Obtaining the Handbook 


To make the information in the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook ac- 
cessible to young people and _ their 
counselors, the entire publication is 
being reprinted in a series of 89 small, 
inexpensive pamphlets on_ individual 
vocations and groups of related occupa- 
tions or industries. 

Like the Handbook ($4.25 a copy), 
the leaflets in this Occupational Outlook 
Report Series may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. or from the regional offices 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, New York, 
and San Francisco. A copy of the Hand- 
book is available for reference in each 
of the 1800 local employment service 
offices affiliated with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and in many public li- 
braries. 

These materials are supplemented by 
the Occupational Outlook Quarterly 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
issues to provide news of current de- 
velopments affecting employment be- 
tween the revisions of the Handbook 
published every two years (4 issues, $1 
per year from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C.). 

Some states are electing to use Na- 
tional Defense Education Act funds to 
purchase these guidance publications. 
Minnesota, for example, has decided to 
provide each high school in the state 
with a copy of the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook. 

Since the U. S. Office of Education’s 
regulations for the administration of 
Title SA permit the purchase of ma- 
terial necessary to carry out state-ap- 
proved guidance and counseling pro- 
grams, you may want to check with 
your State Department of Education 
to find out if their State Plan empowers 
local school districts to use their De- 
fense Education Act guidance money in 
this way. 
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guest editorial 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


MYRON LIEBERMAN begins his new book, The Future 
of Public Education, by announcing that it is an “attempt 
to explain and defend a point of view about public educa 
tion in the United States.” He believes that we stand on 
the threshhold of a revolution which will “alter drastically 
every important aspect of education as a social institution 
and as a profession.’”’ He summarizes the “bare bones” of 
his educational position in four points: 

(1) Public education is much less effective than it can 
and ought to be. 

(2) The most important causes of the ineffectiveness 
of public education are rooted in its anachronistic and 
dysfunctional power structure. 

“(3) Because most current controversy is concerned 
with the rightness and wrongness of certain educational 
policies and not with the power structure within which 
these policies are made, it is largely irrelevant to the basic 
problems of education. 

“(4) The basic educational reforms needed in the 
United States have to be initiated and carried out by the 
teachers themselves.”’ 

Having stated his position, he proceeds in twelve chap- 
ters to discuss, among other matters, “Local Control in 
Education,” “Public and Professional Decisions,” ‘The 
Myth of the Teaching Profession,’ “The Miseducation of 
Educators,” “Why Liberal Education Does Not Liberal- 
ize,” “Employer-Employee Relations in a Public Profes- 
sion,” ‘Teachers’ Organizations,’ “The Professional Ex- 
ample,” and “The Role of the Foundations.’’ He concludes 
with a chapter titled “Beyond the Cliche Barrier.” 

\s the titles suggest, Dr. Lieberman is pretty much the 
strident cock standing upon the dunghill of the American 
public school system and crowing doom. His judgment is 
rather uniform: all phases of the system from the selec- 
tion of school board members, to the training of admin- 
istrators and teachers, to their professional organizations 
are in bad shape: horse and buggy survivals into an age 
of jet transportation. And, while he puts forward a number 
of minor remedies for minor aches, his great nostrum for 
the whole complex of ills that he finds in the American 
public school is to change the “power structure.’”’ He would 
take control out of the hands of local school boards and 
put it into the hands of a national committee of educa- 
tors. “Long overdue,” such transfer of authority will lead 
to a “system of education controls in which local com- 
munities play ceremonial rather than policy making roles.” 


Local Control: “A Corpse” 


Local control of education, he maintains is a “corpse,” 
in which death was induced by four causes: (1) the pres- 
ent mobility and interdependence of Americans; (2) the 
need for national survival, which creates in turn a need 
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for national educational policies beyond local control and 
veto; (3) the conflict between local control and democrati 
ideals; and (4) the “dull parochialism and attenuated 
totalitarianism that characterizes public education in op- 
eration.’ This last, incidentally, is not only rather beyond 
the facts, and in disregard of much excellent teaching by 
dedicated teachers, and much other good service by ad- 
ministrators and school board members, but illustrates a 
fallacy which sometimes peers from the Lieberman pages. 
It takes for granted that which it seeks to prove — it “begs 
the question.” And such “dirty” words as “parochialism” 
and “totalitarianism” — tut, tut, Doctor —this is ‘‘col- 
ored” language, which in this context is a splendid illus- 
tration of the appeal to passion or prejudice. And this ap- 
peal the textbook tells us, forms the second 
“arguments beside the point.” 

Well, in any event, read the book but keep your wits 
about you. The viewpoint is not wholly calm and detached. 
And Dr. Lieberman is first to say: “I grant the arguments 
in this book are not conclusive. Furthermore, I do not 
expect the reader to accept conclusions based upon ev- 
idence which lies within my nervous system.” 


group of 


An Antidote Against Complacency 


If it makes school board members, professional educa- 
tors, and the general public think more carefully and crit- 
ically regarding all matters concerning the public schools, 
a book such as this can do a great deal of good. Even 
unfriendly criticism — and Dr. Lieberman’s is scarcely 
that — may be an antidote against complacency. 

On the other hand, a book of this kind may do much 
harm if it impels the unthinking to precipitant action 
aiming to replace the traditional American system of local 
school boards with a national panel of professional edu- 
cators. Trite though the saying may seem, the destinies of 
those who control and shape American education today, 
shape and control America tomorrow. The greater the 
power, the greater must be the checks to prevent its care- 
less, indiscriminate grant or transfer. The history of this 
century is only too burdened with instances of nations and 
peoples who by informal consent or even by formal vote 
have enthusiastically surrendered their birthright of free- 
dom for a mess of the pottage of promised efficiency. 

To change the figure, Dr. Lieberman does not seem to 
be greatly concerned about where we are going. He is 
greatly concerned that we should be on our way. Under 
such guidance, before we move, we had better take a long, 
slow, careful look around and ahead. Perhaps we are today 
where we may wish to be tomorrow. And once we have 
made the change it is certain that there will be no turning 
back! 

— Wm. M. Lamers 
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UP-RIGHT ANNOUNCES A NEW WORK PLATFORM 


... telescoping aluminum 
ES ” (} structure for overhead 
spot maintenance 


Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Extends instantly for reach- 
ing heights up to 30 ft. Telescopes 
for rolling under trusses and other 
obstacles. Adjustable legs for uneven 


floors or stairways. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


WILLIS ELECTED HEAD OF AASA 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superintend 

; ent of schools in Chicago, Ill., is the new 

hohe Lc president-elect of the American Association 

J ey, of School Administrators. He will head the 
national professional organization for one 

vear starting March 15, 1961, after com 


Ps pleting a one-year term as president-elect 

} a Dr. Willis won the presidency in a con 

a test with Evart Ardis, director of the 

\ ee. Bureau of Appointments and Occupational 

ACME CHEMICAL? Information at the University of Michigan 

° ; Bat in Ann Arbor, and Alfred W. Beattie, 

re county superintendent of schools in Al 

. legheny County, Pa. 

a One of the . Forrest E. Conner, superintendent ot 

schools in St. Paul, Minn., is now pres 

best names / know ident-elect. Current president is Martin W 

Essex of Akron, Ohio. Elected vice-pres 

ident for a one-year term starting March 

15, 1960, was Irby B. Carruth, superin 

tendent of schools in Austin, Tex. Spencer 

W. Myers, superintendent of schools in 
Flint, Mich., was chosen to serve a four 

year term on the executive committee of 
the Association, starting March 15, 1960 

Theme of the forthcoming conference of 

With them, quality comes first. I’ve never known AASA on February 13 through 17 in At 

. lantic City, N. J., will be “Creating and 

Acme Chemical to skimp on the quality of a product Co-operating with Change-Education.” 

, ’ 7 ‘ Speakers at the nine general sessions will 

to meet a price. Yet the price is always fair . . . and reflect this theme, and several topics in 

considering how far an Acme Chemical product goes, price ae ou tee eee peed ha 

doesn’t mean as much to us as use cost. study, 

“Professional Administrators for Amer 

: wait =e ie ’ slo ica’s Schools” is the title of the 1960 Year 

Take their Acco-Kleen. Acco-Kleen is Acme Chemical’s book of the American Association of School 

Administrators to be released in February 
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all-purpose liquid cleaner. We use it everywhere in 
our buildings. Formerly we bought an all-purpose cleaner NEW NESDC HEAD 
. . . - © > itche re ale. > 
that was a little lower in price but we had to use 4 cups Dr. Donald P. Mitchell was selected by 
the executive committee of the New Eng 
to every pail of water in our daily cleaning. With land School Development Council in Wey 
: mouth, Mass., as its new executive secre 
Acco-Kleen we use 2 cups — and get perfect results. tary. John B. Davis, Jr., who served as 
. ee 32 . 1 of solutic executive secretary of the 150-school sys 
We're SAVING 32¢ on ome? pail ° plution, tem association for nine years, recently re 
and we average 8 pails a day. Multiply that by signed to accept the position of superin 
: . tendent of schools in Lincoln, Mass 
200 school days in the year and you'll know 


+ 
why we like COMING CONVENTIONS 
Acme Chemical quality. Feb. 13-17. American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J 
Executive Secretary: Finis E. Engleman, 
+ 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Acco-Kleen is one Attendance: 20,000. Exhibits. 
of 80 fine products Feb. 27—Mar. 2. National Association of 
made by the Secondary School Principals, Portland, Ore., 
Acme Chemical Company. Civic Auditorium. Secretary: Paul E 
; Elicker, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, 
Arad arg sow a D. C. Attendance: 500. Exhibits. 
= Feacy tO Cxpam Feb. 29-Mar. 3. Departments of Audio- 
how quality Visual Instruction, Cincinnati, Ohio, Nether 
can reduce your land Hilton Hotel. For information, write 
cleaning costs. 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
Attendance: 2000. Exhibits 
Mar. 26, 31. Department of Elementary 


School Principals, St. Louis, Mo., Kiel Au 
ACME ditorium. Secretary: Rober W. Eaves, 1201 
TA , ) 2 16th St. N.W., Washing eh CC. = 

Chemicat Company hibits nee : 

yee eine is OO aig Mar. 27-Apr. 2. White House Conference 

on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C 

Secretary: Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, 

Maintenance materials for the School Building .. . os —— Avenue, S.W., Washing 

Apr. 24-27. National School Board Asso- 

ciation, Chicago, Ill., Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Secretary: W. A. Shannon, 1940 Sheridan 

Rd., Evanston, Ill. Attendance: 6000. Ex 
hibits. 


serviced to your satisfaction. 
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meets the challenge with the 
ih latest in school shop supplies 


g 


“Creating and Coping with Change” has been the 
very keystone of Brodhead-Garrett’s growth and suc- 
cess in its reputation as Headquarters for Industrial 
Education Equipment and Supplies. 


FROM THE DAYS of the little red school 
house, Industrial Education curriculum, 
facilities and equipment have grown 
enormously in size and breadth. 

TODAY MODERN streamlined buildings 
designed to incorporate every modern 
advance in healthful and efficient sur- 
roundings dot even the rural areas. 














WHERE 50 YEARS AGO, a few schools offering 
industrial education were considered abreast 
of the times by including courses and equip- 
ment in metal and woodworking, today their 
number has multiplied, as has the field of In- 
dustrial Education grown, reaching into every 
section of the country to keep pace with the 
moderr: strides that have ushered in the elec- 
tronic age. 

THROUGHOUT ALL THIS GROWTH in Indus- 
trial Education, Brodhead-Garrett has continu- 
ously kept step with the needs of students and 
their instructors. In many many cases, our close- 
ness to problems even before they arose and 
their need of solutions have challenged us — 
and found us meeting the challenge — in the 
development of new designs, methods and 
equipment. As America’s leading supply source 
for school shops, the constant challenge of 
coping with the changes and expansion in cur- 
riculum in Industrial Education has been, and 
will continue to be met, by Brodhead-Garrett. 


Visit us at the Atlantic City Show 
ag BOOTHS NO’S. H1 and H3. 


BRODHEAD-GARRETT CO.’ 4560 East 71 St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Lumber, Machinery, Benches, and Hand Tools 
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NSBA REPOR hip”; Dr. Alan Griffin, Professor of Edu vision The Evanston Township High 
cation at Ohio State, on “Major Areas of School Experiment”; Dr. J. J. McPherson 
(Concluded from page 16 Veeded Improvement in Social Studies Chief of the Dissemination and Services 
Education”; Dr. Kenneth G. Hance, Pro Section of the U. S. Office of Education 
Preston E. James of the Department ot fessor of Speech at Michigan State, on on “What Your Government Is Doing 
Geography, Syracuse University, and Dr “What Public Education Can Learn from Improve Educational Communications’ 
Clarence W. Sorensen, Dean of the Grad Studies and Practices of Speech and Com Dr aa T. Oliver. Head of the De- 
uate School of Illinois Normal University munication in Business and Industry”; Dr ' , 
who will speak on “Developing a Geo Paul A. Hanna, Professor of Education on “Ethics and Efficiency in Influencing 
graphic Background for International Un at Stantord, and Dr. Leonard Kenworthy, Mame Behavior”; Dr Oliver J Caldwell 
derstanding Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Dean Professor of Education at Brooklyn Col Assistant U. S Commissioner of Education 
of the School of Education at UCLA, on lege, who will speak on “Understanding saad Pinsctee of the U. S. Office’s Division 
‘Comparative Education as a Means of Vew and Emergent Countries and Their of International Education on “Education 
International Understanding”; Dr. Ralph Role in the Changing World Picture”; Dr and Power in the Modern State” Dr 
G. Nichols, Chairman of the Department Elton Hocking, Head of the Department Revnolds C. Seitz Dean of the Law Si hool 
of Rhetoric at the University of Minnesota of Modern Languages, Purdue University, at Marquette Soteuniite “Y hat Every 
on “Do We Know How to Listen? Prac on “Improving Language Learning Through peo Uember Should Know {bout the 
tical Helps in a Modern Age”; Dr. Dorothy Language Laboratories” ; Wanda B. Mitch Rights of Public School Paden Under 


partment of Speech at Pennsylvania State 


McClure Fraser Associate Professor of ell, Chairman of the Speech Arts Depart Our Labor Laws’’; Dr. Karl F. Robinson 
Education at CCNY, on “Improving the ment, Evanston Township High School, 
Educational Program for World Leader Evanston, Illinois, on “Teaching by Tele- 


Chairman of the Department of Speech 
Education at Northwestern, on “Speech 
- - Proficiency and Teaching Success An In 

vestment in Quality Education”; Dr 

Franklin Patterson, Lincoln Filene Pro 

fessor of Civic Education, Tufts Civic 

Education Center, Tufts University, on 

“What Research Says About Citizenship 

and Youth Development in Secondary Edu 

cation”; Dr. L. C. Larson, Director of the 

Audio-Visual Center at Indiana University 

on “Budgeting Your Audio-Visual Com 

munications Program’; Dr. Lloyd W 

King, Chief of the State Plans and Reports 

Section of the U. S. Office, on “NDEA Op 

portunities”; Dr. J. Jeffery Auer, chairman 

of the Department of Speech and Theatré 

at Indiana University, on “Better Human 

Relations The Role of Group Processes” ; 

Dr. Margaret Hall Powers, director of the 

Bureau of Physically Handicapped Chil 

dren and of the Division of Speech Cor 

i rection of the Chicago Public Schools, on 

Fhiigam W. Dodd Lleme niary School, Allentown, Pa., one “The Responsibility of School Boards for 
of the first schools in the East with a specially-desiqned the Handicapped in Speech and Hearing”; 
Cerebral Pals . ‘ Dr Thomas J. Curtin, director of Civic 
th alsy unit Education of the Massachusetts State De 
partment of Education, on “The Commu 

WOLF & HAHN, ARCHITECTS ALLENTOWN, PA. nity Approach to Citizenship Education” ; 
Dr. M. L. Frankel, director of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, New 
York City, on “Increasing the Economic 


NATURAL SLATE CHALK BOARDS 
Literacy of Our Citizens”; Maurice Mitch- 


ae because young eyes deserve the best ! ell, president of Encyclopedia Britannica 

Films, on “The Impact of Modern Com 

The Hiram Dodd School is trul , munication Devices Upon Education”; Dr 
handi ped d y a step forward in education for the Victor Pitkin, consultant in Citizenship 
pansy - Besides regular classroom space, it contains a Education of the Connecticut State De 
complete, specially-equipped wing for its group of Cerebral Palsy partment of Education, on “The Use of 
students. And as forward-looking as the thinking behind this Audio-Visual Aids — Especially Television 
new school is the choice of natural slate chalkboards for every for Instruction in Current World Af 
classroom, because of all chalkboards, slate communicates best. fairs”; Dr. Stanley Dimond, Professor of 
Only white chalk on slate produces the desired high contrast Education at the University of Michigan, 
necessary to permit young eyes to see and grasp the written message pm re, oon the Rote of Educe 
instantly. Easy to clean . . . virtually indestructible . . . slate has tion for the Culturally Deprived”; and 


4 Harry K. Eby, director of School Rel: 
the lowest annual cost of any other chalkboard. For timeless tionships of the “Boy pe a teenies. 
beauty, durability, readability, specify slate quarried in Pennsyl- and J. Frank McCabe, Director of Key 


vania. Inquiries welcomed on specific properties of slate. Clubs, Kiwanis International, who will 
speak on “The Role of Community Or 
ganizations in Citizenship Education.” 
Two special events planned for mem 
bers of the Associated State Boards of 
Education will also be addressed by lead 
ing American educators. Dr. Roald M 
Campbell, Professor of Education and di 
rector of the Midwest Administration Cen 
ter at the University of Chicago, will speak 
: on Sunday evening, April 24, to state board 
Treads ond Rers y : members and chief state school officers 
and board members and _ superintendents 
. from cities of more. than 300,000 popula 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD co tion, on “Some Policy Implications of the 
¥ Z National Defense Education Act.’ Earlier 
THE STRUCTURAL SLATE co. in the day, Dr. Richard A. Harvill, Pres 
‘ ident of the University of Arizona, will 
PEN ARGYL , PENNSYLVANIA speak to a breakfast meeting of the state 
boards group on “The Partnership Which 


natural slate aie 500 million years in the making 5; re Links Secondary and Higher —s 





tion 
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Think in terms 


of bright-eyed 


youngsters 


When you make the decision to select and 
purchase school furniture you are 

making a decision that will have a profound 
effect on the youth of your community, 
both physically and intellectually, for the 
rest of their lives. This requires critical 
examination and serious study on your 

part. For valuable assistance in filling 

your school’s furniture requirements, 
consult American Seating, the rec- 

ognized world leader . . . the only source 


that can meet all your needs exactly. 


AMERICAN 
a) — ae 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 











| need portable and permanent / Our school uses 
auditorium seating , chair-desks 





No. 60 Upholstered Folding Chair 


No. 16-001 Bopirornm® Chair with No. 542 Classmate® Desk 


123 aisle standard 
= ® | want to have 


| prefer one-piece 4 


eS! tables and chairs 
| Se. 
movable units ; 











No. 2634 No. 549 Classmate Open-Front Table with No. 540-A Classmate Chair 
Individual Study-Center* 


You get all four, and more, from American Seating 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITORIUM, STADIUM, THEATRE. 
HOSPITAL, AND TRANSPORTATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN *T.M. ASCo ©1960 American Seating C 





THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 12) 


attributable more to a slow-down in school 
population growth than to tight money, 
according to Frank E. Morris, research 
director of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America. 

He cited figures showing that the rate 
of growth in school population has di- 
minished since 1955, when the gain for a 
two-year period was 9.7 per cent. Using 
U. S. Office of Education projections, he 
predicted that the gain in pupil enroll- 
ments in 1962 and 1963 will be down to 
5.4 per cent, compared with 7.4 per cent 
in the 1958-59 period. 


PROJECT TALENT TO BEGIN 


Half a million students in 1000 high 
schools will sit down to two days of 
standardized testing during March in the 
first stage of a projected 20-year, nation- 
wide talent search. 

“Project Talent,” administered by the 
University of Pittsburgh and _ financed 
largely by the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, will consist of a battery of 25 tests 
ranging from English and mathematics to 
creativity and “preferences.” Students will 
also fill out questionnaires giving social 
and economic data. Over a 20-year period, 
the same group will be followed up to see 
how accurate the tests were in predicting 
their future developments, to gauge the 
impact of various education and guidance 
programs and to determine what role was 
played by family and financial considera- 
tions. 


PART-TIME READERS 


In Wichfta, Kansas, the school board 
has included $5,000 in its budget for the 
employment of part-time graders in im- 
proving the teaching of composition in the 
high schools. It was proved that students 
having the benefit of graders progressed 
more rapidly than those whose teachers 
were required to grade and evaluate writ- 
ten work. 

Dr. Lawrence Shepoiser, school superin- 
tendent, said the action was in no way an 
attempt to reduce the work load required 
of classroom teachers. It is a method of 
assimilating duties over and above what 
the teacher is expected or able to do in 
the regular English program. 

In Los Angeles, California, the board of 
education voted for a $10,000 pilot program 
to provide nonteaching readers for 32 
English classes in order to give students 
more practice in composition. Lay readers 
will be paid 20 to 35 cents for correcting 
and criticizing each student paper. 


SUPERINTENDENT CARMICHAEL 
DIES 


Omer Carmichael, superintendent of 
schools in Louisville, Ky., died January 9 
of a heart attack. He was 66 years old. 

Mr. Carmichael was largely credited with 
the quiet racial integration of schools in 
Louisville in September, 1956, after which 
he was summoned to Washington by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for a conference. Last 
year Mr. Carmichael introduced the prac- 
tice of having Negro instructors in white 
schools for the first time in Louisville 
history. 


HEART DISEASE 





Defense 


HEART FUND 
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Gering Jr. High School— 
Gering, Neb. 
Built of Rilco wood lam- 
inated beams and deck. 
Arch.—Robert W. Ditzen, 
Boulder, Col. 


Contr.—Wilkins Company, Inc. 
Boulder, Col. 





® BEAUTY 
@ FREEDOM OF DESIGN 
@ FIRE SAFETY 


59 
ALL FOR 8 §Q. FT. 


Gering School cost only $8.59 
a square foot and, according 
to the architect, the greatest 
savings ‘‘were effected pri- 
marily in the materials (Rilco 
Laminated beams and deck) 
and labor. 
“This type of construction fits together very easily. There is no 
need to import specially trained crews.” Rilco beams were 
erected quickly and economically by available local labor. 


Contractor Wilkins has ‘‘always been most favorably impressed 
with Rilco’s moderate cost, conformation to architect’s plan, 
excellent finish and prompt delivery . . . If we need products 
of this type in the future, you can be sure that we will deal 
with Rilco.” 

With Rilco there’s no need to sacrifice beauty for economy. 
These attractive laminated wood members lend themselves to 
any architectural design, blend well with any decorating scheme, 
add fire safety to the building. The warmth of wood is a 
welcome feeling in any classroom. 

For information on how Rilco Laminated Products can enhance 


the beauty of your school and relieve the budget, contact your 
nearest Rilco office. 


Write for free 
Rilco School Booklet 


RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W852 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


District offices: Newark, New Jersey * Fort Wayne, Indiana * Tacoma, Washington 
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THE PECKING ORDER 


(Concluded from page 34) 


The administrator is confronted with 
many different aspects of the prob- 
lem. There are those teachers who 
have the highest prestige and whose 
efforts to maintain it often place 
them in actual rivalry with the ad- 
ministrator. Others who are strug- 
gling for enhanced status often look 
directly to the administrator for ap- 
proval and increased recognition. A 
third group may constitute a cynical 
and disgruntled element on the staff, 
and these may typically complain or 
show open resentment not only to- 


ward their rivals, but also toward the 
administrator himself. 


The Administrator: A Key Figure 

Because the administrator is a key 
figure in this rivalry, it is important 
to consider some of the ways in which 
he can deal most successfully with it. 
That he cannot ignore it or allow it 
to operate naturally is evidenced by 
the fact that his own approval or 
disapproval of staff members nearly 
always constitutes a highly impor- 
tant factor in their prestige. 

What can he do about it? First of 
all, he must recognize clearly that 
many “big issues” in the school are 


CRAMER’S STRICTLY “PROFESSION-L” 


Place your students in the authentic office atmosphere 
of Cramer Profession-L Laboratory Furniture and 
watch them learn faster. With Cramer’s sleekly trim 
modular combinations, your classroom becomes an of- 
fice where business training is easier—economical, too. 


Cramer saves space: 7 basic free-standing units, plus 
3 auxiliary units, combine to make hundreds of prac- 
tical units. You can teach Typing, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Machine Practice and General Business in 


WRITE FOR One classroom. 
COMPLETE 


DETAILS 


Cramer saves cost: Engineered and constructed to last 
many years with practically no maintenance. Plastic 


tops. Units will not “walk” from vibration. 


Chamer- POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


625 ADAMS 


DEPT. ASBJ-2 


KANSAS CITY 5, KANSAS 


(For more information from adve-tisers, use the postcard on page 81) 


simply outward expressions of these 
hidden rivalries. Just as the class- 
room teacher searches for behavior 
causes that are sometimes remote 
from the apparent problem, he must 
analyze many situations in terms of 
status-seeking behavior rather than 
in terms of the overt issues involved. 
Many conflict situations can never 
be resolved until the underlying per- 
sonal causes are identified and alle- 
viated. 

Again, he must avoid that peren- 
nial educational pitfall, the “‘teacher’s 
pet.”” He cannot escape looking fa- 
vorably upon those teachers who do 
a superb job or who go willingly be- 
yond the regular call of duty. Yet 
he courts the same danger as the 
biased classroom teacher if he smiles 
too benignly upon a few constant 
favorites on his staff. 

The administrator needs to exer- 
cise his own skills, as well as those 
of his trained personnel workers, in 
studying each staff member and in 
devising ways of making her role 
more satisfactory. His alertness to 
morale factors which arise from staff 
rivalries may often operate to pre- 
vent personnel problems, simply be- 
cause he is impelled to encourage or 
show consideration for certain teach- 
ers before serious, divisive 
arise. 


issues 


Merit Aspect Stressed 

Stressing the merit aspects of 
status by a deliberate recognition of 
outstanding effort rather than a re- 
spect for mere position is perhaps the 
most desirable policy. In the natural 
rivalries which develop among the 
staff, a wholesome pattern of incen- 
tives may be preserved only if rec- 
ognition is freely given for notable 
effort by all teachers. Taking his cue 
from the athletic coach, the admin- 
istrator must work constantly to 
achieve a greater recognition for all 
players and not merely for the quar- 
terback or ball carrier. He should 
clearly recognize the possibility that 
a teacher of low status may be poorly 
motivated as a result and may suffer 
unduly from a feeling that her own 
contribution is unimportant. 

The main factor is a deliberate 
awareness of, the existing situation 
and of its actual or potential effects 
upon the school system. The formula 
for improvement is always derived 
in terms of enhanced teamwork, so 
that the real stars on the team are 
those who carry out their particular 
assignments most effectively. The ad- 
ministrator must, in the final analysis, 
seek to guarantee that an enhanced 
prestige is a commodity that can be 
earned and that it is not assumed 
arbitrarily or held dogmatically by 
the undeserving. a 
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Many school 
authorities encourage 
soft drinks 











to encourage good habits 


In many secondary schools, officials make soft drinks 
easily available in food and refreshment facilities, in 
order to cultivate mild, moderate, wholesome recrea- 
tional habits. 














They reason that if youngsters have an after-school 
gathering place at school, with a soft and pleasurable 
refreshment keynote, they will be more inclined to 
participate in beneficial activities under the watchful 
eye of the school administration. 


























By the same token, availability of soft drinks within 
school limits encourages youngsters to stay on school 
property at lunchtime. 


Other soft drink values to be taken into account in 
relation to school facilities: 


1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are accepted in die- 
tetic planning as an “accessory food.” Like relishes, 
they accent the diet healthfully. Thus they add flavor 
and variety to menus that otherwise may seem routine. 


Soft drinks provide 100 calories of food energy per 
8 ounces in easily assimilable form—a helpful con- 
tribution during the school day to pupil alertness and 
interest. 


2. WHOLESOMENESS: As you know, the body 
loses 2% quarts of fluid each day. Soft drinks help re- 
store body fluid balance. Carbonation adds zest and 
palatability. In addition, soft drinks aid digestion and 
stimulate appetite. Because they are liquid, soft drinks 
pass quickly through the mouth, with virtually no in- 
volvement in oral conditions related to dental prob- 
lems. Recent dental research reaffirms this thinking. 


These are some of the reasons why soft drinks have 
a place in the food and refreshment facilities of our 
schools where bottled beverages are easy to store, 
handle and serve economically. If the subject of soft 
drinks in schools comes before your Board, talk it 
over with your local bottler. He’s a tax-paying busi- 
nessman of the community, dealing in products which 
contribute to the local economy in the same way as 
other food products served on school premises. He’s 
entitled to a fair hearing. 


Let us send you more complete and thoroughly docu- 
mented literature on the food, health and social values 
of bottled soft drinks. Write: 


American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages 


Washington 6, D.C. 


The National Association 
of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled 
soft drinks, with members in every state. Its pur- 
poses: To improve production and distribution 
methods through education and research... and to 
promote better understanding of the industry and 
its products. 


m» 
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Saves Teachers, 
Saves Time, 





Drivotrainer program dedicated to 
better driver education in schools 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company now ex- 
tends its service to schools by manufacturing 
and distributing the Aetna Drivotrainer, the 
classroom driver training aid developed as a 
public service by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. In developing the Drivo- 
trainer, Aetna called upon nationally known 
educators for assistance and counsel. Working 
closely with this panel of experts, Aetna in- 
vested considerable time, effort and funds in 
perfecting the Drivotrainer system of driver 
education. Now, its classroom effectiveness 
fully documented by responsible educators, 
the Drivotrainer is in use in schools from 
coast to coast. 


In producing the Drivotrainer, Rockwell 
draws upon the same sound engineering and 
manufacturing skills that have won for Delta 
Power Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school 
shops, and that have made Rockwell measure- 
ment and control instruments the standards 
of quality in their fields. 


The Drivotrainer permits students to 
“‘drive’’ through all kinds of situations with- 
out ever leaving the classroom—and without 


| 


Drivotrainer systems similar to the one shown here are in yse 
in schools throughout the country to instruct teen-agers in safe 
driving. The U.S. Air Force employs the Drivotrainer in the 
retraining of experienced drivers. 


risk to life or property. Its three chief advan- 
tages to schools are: 


Better educational values, because Drivo- 
trainer teaches basic driving skills, develops 
safe driving attitudes and better driving judg- 
ment through exposing the student to more 
traffic situations than he could experience in a 
similar period of on-the-road training. 


Lower per-pupil costs, because Drivo- 
trainer multiplies the number of students that 
can be taught, without increasing the teaching 
staff, and greatly reduces the number of hours 
needed for dual control on-the-road instruction. 


Higher level of student proficiency, be- 

cause Drivotrainer drills students to react 

instantaneously and correctly to emergencies 
—the real test of driving ability. 


It is a source of satisfaction to manufacture 
a product whose ultimate use can only result 
in safer living for everyone. For further infor- 
mation on the Drivotrainer and Deferred Sales 
Plan, write: Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
AVM Division, Dept 401B, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DRIVOTRAINER 


another fine product by 


ROGKWELL® 








For that Floor 
You Really WANT 


HARD 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


Woodworking Shop, Sr. High School 
Oneida, N. Y¥.—Arch., King & King—Installer 
Floor Contracting Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y 


Don’t Just ‘‘Wish”’ 


Take Woodworking shops — 30% of 
the school districts covered in a recent 
impartial survey report they have at 
least one Woodworking shop floored 
only with bare Concrete. Of these, over 
half soid they ‘prefer Hardwood 
Strip, but — 


Don't be defeatist! Accent the 
positive! More than 60% of the 
district school shop superintend- 
ents reporting say they actually 
have Strip or Block floors. 


Point Out Savings 


Superior resilience, dent resistance, 
shock and vibration absorption are what 
make Wells DIAMOND HARD Northern 
Maple “right for most shop areas. In 
these qualities, 2nd and 3rd grades are 
identical with the clear-grained Ist grade 
prized for ballroom floors — and cost 
10% to 50% less! 


Cite Facts 


For a detailed breakdown covering typi- 
cal school districts coast to coast — floors 
they have — floors they prefer — in 8 
different shop areas — plus ‘reasons 
why" — 

WRITE FOR 

“Facts on Floors in School Shops” 


J. W. WELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


Menominee 5, Michigan 


NEW BOOKS 


Collier's Encyclopedia 
(1959 Edition) 
William T. Couch, 


volumes, 15,55¢ 





Editor-in-Chief. 20 
illustrated with 
maps, drawings, and pictures. 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y 

The 1959 edition of Collier’s Encyclo 
pedia is an updated, scholarly reference 
work that offers a needed challengé to the 
brighter junior and senior high 
student 

Since 1952, when the first set of Collier’s 
was published, more than 27,500 pages have 
been revised in a program of continuous 
revision. The 1959 edition, a major revi 
sion, is reported to contain over 1700 new 
or revised articles, as well as 900 new 
illustrations including 20 pages of color 
plates. Almost all of the color maps and 
several of the black-and-white ones were 
revised 


pages ; 


school 


Reflecting our contemporary preocccupa- 
tion with the conquest of space, this edition 
of Collier’s stresses a number of new and 
well-done articles on the sciences 

Current interest in atomic and nuclear 
physics is reflected in new and revised arti- 
cles, in the physical sciences category, on 
feronautical Research (with up-to-date 
sections on flight facilities, aerodynamic 
research in supersonic flight, and NASA, 
the new space agency); Armored Forma- 
tions (with a new section on formations in 
nuclear warfare and a section on_ the 
use of atomic weapons); Atomic Energy 
Guided Missiles; Nuclear Engineering; and 
Rockets 

A student, librarian, or teacher can an 
swer questions and gain data on the back 
ground of rockets; what is involved in the 
launching of a satellite; the Vanguard; 
how long a satellite would continue in 
orbit; multistage rockets; rocket fuels; and 
many others 

These articles are well written, amply 
illustrated, and should be readily under- 
stood by the secondary school student. 

As an example of this, under the topic 
Geophysics (the study of the physics of 
the earth, including its age, origin, and 
shape, and its reactions to forces acting 
upon it), the various fields of study are 
discussed separately and quite compre- 
hensively, including Meterology, with para 
graphs on atmospheric relationships, air 
circulation, and weather forecasting; Hvy- 
drology, a study of the impact on the 
earth’s surface of precipitated water from 
the atmosphere; Oceanography, the study 
of the world below the surface of the sea; 
Seismology, the study of the causes, effects, 
and distribution of earthquakes; Volcan- 
ology, a study of volcanoes; Tectonophys 
ics, study of the forces responsible for 
warping the surface of the earth; Terres- 
trial Electricity and Magnetism, a study of 
the electricity and magnetism in the earth. 

There is excellent area coverage on such 
articles as Arithmetic, History of Chemis- 
try, Inventions, and Space Travel. In 
Volume 20 there is a 400,000 text entry 
Index which immediately reveals to the 
student thousands of vital scientific sta- 
tistics. The student also has at his disposal 
in Collier’s Encyclopedia a creditable bibli- 
ography of some 10,000 individual titles 
which represent the fine supplementary 
reading and study material available in 
science, social studies, history, and all 
other curriculum subjects. 


This amplified treatment of the sciences | 


-both in content and illustrations — was 
carried through in the biological and social 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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WHAT IF TEACHERS' 
SALARIES WERE 


ON BID? 


You would surely wonder about 
the quality of teaching if teachers 
were required to submit bids for 
their jobs. 


You should wonder about a 
“bargain” in sporting goods. Don’t 
take chances on cut-price bids and 
bargains. Buy from a reputable 
dealer who backs up his sale with 
integrity, quality and a service 
guarantee. 

Buy from a member of the 
National Sporting Goods Associa- 
tion ... where sports is a business 
and not a sideline. Buy where you 
see this sign- 


NATIONAL SPORTING 
fejele)el-m-t-t-10] 017 Wale), | 
716 N. Rush St. + Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Hampden Folding Chairs can really take it! 


EXTRA STURDY...FOR EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE! 


Whatever the burden, wherever the need, Hampden adult and juvenile public 
seating chairs give the best service! In quality, style, construction and valve, 
Hampden chairs top the field in every price range. 


Extra wide 
Guahoue Strength, comfort and style combine in Hampden chairs . . . they thrive on rugged 


comfort- use, and they're economical too! Largest seat and back in the industry . . . con- 
contoured. on of : 
toured for comfort. Won't tip . . . fold easily — and flat! 
Tubular steel 
frame, wob- 


Enamel bonded on. . 
ble-free con- 


struction. 


. rust resistant. So much extra value for so little money! 
WRITE for catalogue: Dept. A-5, HAMPDEN, Easthampton, Mass. 

All m ' 

edges pr 

pletely 

beaded for 

extra strength 

ond safety. 


U-shaped 
cross bars 
can't twist or 


breok. 
Chairs also available with tablet arm; steel, 
padded, wood or foam rubber seat. 


Manufacturers of: 
PUBLIC SEATING ® QOQUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE © BRIDGE SETS 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL for FEBRUARY, 1960 
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get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or | 
present school building 


“Tie san 
- pote’ & 





oAFWAY 


TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 

SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 


from every seat. Ample foot and knee extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
room; comfortable inclined seats. operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 
COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 
spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel. handsome vertical cabinet. Safway's rich, warm 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 


roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. with any interior. 





SAEWAT 








SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. WRITE 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 162F 
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NEW BOOKS 


(Concluded from page 70) 


sciences. In the latter category, for instance, 
teachers and students now can make lessons 
in world history interesting and alive by 
using “close-ups,” or by focusing on indi- 
vidual persons or short periods of history 
at a time. There is a variety of topics to 
be used as “close-ups,” as well as thorough 
discussions on group activities. 

In addition, a special feature of the 1959 
edition is the insertion of brief biographies 
into longer articles. This is designed to give 
the reader information in one place about 
all of the persons important in a particular 
field. Capsule biographies give the most 
important facts about a person, followed 
by a list of separate biographies contained 
elsewhere in the set. 

With an amplified report of technological 
advances and an improved arrangement of 
this material, this 1959 edition of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia has been revised to enrich 
particularly well our current emphasis on 
individualized, project or seminar work by 
the schools’ more gifted and ambitious 
students. 

An excellent series of teaching aids are 
also provided for use in the fields of sci- 
ence, social studies, literature and the lan- 
guage arts, and early American history. 

The 1959 edition of Collier’s Encyclope- 
dia surely deserves a solid recommendation 


Statistics of State School Systems, 
1957-58 


Compiled by Carol J. Hobson and 
Pauline Spaulding. Paper, 8 pp. Circular 
No. 605, October, 1959, U. S. Office of 
Education. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
a. C. 

This report, which presents the findings 
of the Biennial Survey of Education, shows 
that the school-age population (ages 5-17 
years) was 40.2 million in July, 1957, and 
increased 2.9 million in 1955. The total 
enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools rose from 31.2 million pupils in 
1955-56 to 33.6 million pupils in 1957-58. 
The average daily attendance was 29,666,- 
000, or 88.2 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment. 

Between 1955-56 and 1957-58, the total 
instructional staff increased 9.8 per cent 
to 1,331,900. The average annual salary 
of the total staff was $4,721 in 1957-58 
as compared to $4,156 in 1955-56, an in- 
crease of $565, or 13.6 per cent. 


Here They Learn 


Prepared by Harold B. Gores. Paper. 
32 pp. The Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York 22, N. Y. 

This is the first annual report of the 
Educational Facilities Laboratories which 
has received a large grant from the Ford 
Foundation and which is anxious to assist 
universities and state and/or city school 
authorities in working out worthwhile 
research projects in the field of schoolhouse 
planning, construction, and equipment. Up 
to the present time the laboratories have 
helped only very limited numbers of re- 
search groups in spite of the fact that a 
great deal of research is needed in the field 
of planning better school buildings, ventila- 
tion and air conditioning, especially rooms 
for new forms of instruction, fire protec- 
tion, etc. With proper recognition on the 
part of school authorities, the work of the 
laboratory should be instrumental in 
raising the quality of school building de- 
sign and construction. 
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Important New 
HARPER BOOKS 
for Educators 





Public School Fund 


Accounting 
PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES 


By SAM B. TIDWELL, C.P.A. 
How school board members and other 
officials can improve and standardize their 
performance in accounting for the billions 
of dollars spent annually by school districts. 
$7.50 


Accreditation 


A STRUGGLE OVER STANDARDS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM K. SELDEN 
The controversial question of accrediting 
viewed comprehensively and critically by 
an impartial expert. “. . . a superb job.”- 
Frank G. Dickey, President, University - 
Kentucky. $2.50 


Which College 
for You? 


By EDWARD HODNETT 
Author of The Art of Problem Solving 
“This should be an immensely helpful little 
book to a young person seeking the college 
most suitable to his own needs and ambi- 
tions. It is a realistic guide, giving step-by- 
step advice, on how to apply to a college.” 
— RoGER GARRISON, author of The Adven- 
ture of Learning in College. $2.95 


A Century of 
Higher Education 


for American Women 
By MABEL NEWCOMER 


Emeritus Professor of Economics, Vassar College 
A review and analysis of the struggle for 
and development of higher education for 
women, written with candor and expert 
judgment. $5.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





Outstanding quality tubular steel 
KRUEGER chairs that are built to last for years! 


900-E SERIES A most popular series, these chairs have 
CHAIRS comfort, size and structural features 


you'd expect to find only in chairs costing 
much more — 18-gauge electrically 
seam-welded tubular frames, extra strong 
bracing, heavy-duty hinges, jumbo size 
pivot rod heads, one-motion operation, 
.\ and flat folding for compact stacking are 
, just some of the details that add to long- 
\ life durability—value beyond comparison. 


No. 902-E — Veneer pane! seat 
within tubular steel frame 


j . 
No. 901-E — BD ive 903-E — Upholstered seat 
All steel seat within tubular steel frame 


Investigate these 3 lop Sellers 


..-learn why you'll get the best 
in seating comfort and performance! 





KRUEGER 
TABLET ARM 
CHAIR 


Practical and 
versatile ... where- 
ever a writing 
surface is required 


Chair features a plywood 
tablet arm, rigidly mounted on 
a tubular steel support which 
automatically raises or lowers 
arm when chair is opened 

or closed — folds flat to chair 
for storage. Choice of natural 
birch or maple — or, plastic C 
laminate writing surface. 


COOH O OTHE TEETH ESET ES EE HEHEHE HOES Cee eeeeerereeseesee 


ey 


KRUEGER All- Purpose STOOLS 


With or without backrest — Standard 
and Adjustable height features 


Sturdy, heavy-gauge, tubular steel leg 

and cross-brace construction with self-leveling 

feet for solid floor contact. Extra large, 

die-formed steel seat has recessed Masonite 

panel for added comfort. Standard or 
adjustable height models — 
with or without lateral 
adjusting correct posture 
backrest. Also ‘‘low-boy” 
bin and drawer filing stool. 


Write 


for complete 
line 
catalog 


RUEGE! 
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NEWS of PRODUCTS for the Schools 





RESTYLED VENTILATOR UNITS 


An attractive restyled line of classroom 
unit ventilators that incorporates a sink 
and bubbler unit, sliding door and cubicle 
cabinets and magazine rack is now avail 
able from the Herman Nelson Div. of 


Complete Wall Accessories 


American Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky. The simple rectangular units are 
functional window wall accessories, avail- 
able in six decorator colors: flame, blue, 
green, salmon, gray, or yellow. The class 
room heating and ventilating units for 
hot water, steam, direct fired gas, and 
electric systems feature one-piece, die-cast 
discharge grilles, anodized aluminum metal 
trim, and snap-on front access panels 
Storage cabinets offered with or without 
sliding doors. A pull-out cabinet mounted 
on casters is also offered. The color 
panels on ventilator and accessary cabinets 
can be changed to mix or match with the 
room's decor. Send for descriptive bulletin 
on this attractive line 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 027) 


HARMONIOUS CEILING TILES 


New ceiling materials available from The 
Celotex Corp., Chicago 3, are engineered 
for high sound absorption and decorative 
appeal. Included in the new acoustical 
line are the six products pictured: (left 
to right) Steelacoustic Panels, 2 ft. by 2 


ft. or 2 ft. by 4 ft., lightweight steel with 


Six Decorator Patterns 


corrugations formed and_ textured for 
multiple design possibilities; Muffletone 
Panels, measure 2 by 2 ft. or by 4 ft., 
are of incombustible mineral fiber with a 
washable, vinyl finish; Perforated Mineral 
Fiber Tile, 2 by 2 ft., large size random 
pattern with edge-to-edge perforation to 
minimize joint lines; Profile Edge Tile, a 
ceiling border finish with step-down edge 
that eliminates cutting tile to fit borders 
and gives a dropped ceiling effect; Tex- 
ture-tone Tile, a deep texture effect that 


74 


hides joint . lines and gives monolithic 
ceiling appearance; Plaid Design Tile, 
newest of the tiles, has a pattern of em- 
bossed striations which completely conceal 
joint lines and create a textural contrast 
with the surface. The new products in 
the Acousti-Celotex line are manufactured 
in various types to meet every building 
code. For more details, write to the 
manutacturer 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 028) 


MODERN DIVIDER WALLS 


Installation and maintenance costs, al 
ways an important consideration in a 
modernization project, are reduced to the 
minimum by a_ new _ plastic-surfaced 
paneling. Marlite Random Plank is made 
by Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, 
Ohio. Available in six attractive Trend- 
wood finishes, the planks have random 
grooves which create a modern wall 
treatment of varying width panels to 
complement any decor. Tongue-and-groove 


Panels Fit Together 


edges and special metal clips enable work- 
men to install the 16 in. by 8 ft. planks 
quickly over solid backing or furring 
strips. Adhesive can also be used. Func- 
tional divider walls can be built easily 
by installing the planks over a stud wall 
which has been furred. Random Plank 
has a baked melamine plastic surface 
which is especially suitable for heavy 
traffic areas. Stains and scuff marks can 
be wiped off with a sudsy cloth. It 
requires no painting or further protection 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 029) 


EXECUTIVE CHAIR 


An executive swivel chair, offers luxury 
features at popular prices. Available from 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., New 
York 16, N. Y., the Royal No. 1230 can 
be ordered with either a standard spring 
tilting mechanism or the new “Torsion- 
Tilt.’ The upholstered chair features a 
large, contour back molded for all-day 
comfort; ball-bearing casters; mar-proof 
plastic kick plates; and arm rests of high 
impact plastic. The chair is designed for 
comfort, durability, and mobility 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 030) 


LOW-COST, AUTOMATIC 
FIRE ALARM 


A low-cost, heat sensitive fire alarm 
connected with a single or double horn 
system is offered by Standard Fire Alarm 
& Signal Inc., Jenkintown, Pa. The alarm 
has a patented, visual glass eye monitor 
indicating liquid level that requires no 
maintenance or dismounting. Containing 
no moving parts, batteries, or wires, it 
sounds a blast of noise lasting for 15 to 
20 minutes that can be heard for % of 
a mile. Alarms are available in fixed tem 
peratures of 136° and 174° F. where ceil- 
ing temperatures do not exceed 100° and 
150° F. respectively. When temperature 
reaches the unit’s operating point, pres 
sure is released to activate the signal 
horn. Activated by DuPont Freon R., the 
9% by 3 in. unit is U.L. approved for 
1500 ft. of tubing for one or an unlimited 
number of areas where early and positive 
fire warning is necessary. Signal horns may 
be located inside or outside of the 
building. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 031) 


FLOOR AND STREET MARKER 


Morgan Adhesives Co., Mactac Div., 
Stow, Ohio, has introduced a tough mate 
rial with pressure sensitive backing for 
marking highways and floors. The new 
material is reported to be more durable 
than regular marking paints. Called Mac- 
tac, it is as easily cut as paper for any 
desired word, number, or symbol. When 
Mactac is pressed into place, traffic seals 
it tight to pavement or floor. Because 
the material is so thin it is not scuffed 
by snowplow or vehicles. Made in bright 
yellow or white, it is available in stand- 
ard rectagular strips, sheets, or rolls 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 032) 


GRILLEWORK DIVIDER 


This attractive grillework can be used 
as a space divider or as a screen in 
entryways, cafeterias, shops, and class- 


White or Custom Colors 


rooms. Filigrille is an exclusive new 
product from Holcomb & Hoke Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Engineered for simple, 
economical installation, the grillework is 
available in standard designs and factory 
fabricated, custom panels. It is offered in 
standard white, but can also be factory 
painted in colors or metallics. Write for 
additional details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 033) 
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LOW-COST OFFSET MASTERS 
A new method for making inexpensive A few galela- relelir-las invested 
paper masters offset 


for reproduction of 
virtually any type of printed, typed, writ a 
ten or drawn original has been introduced i] y 
by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, now...WI Save ou 
N. Y. The Ektalith method, designed for = 
short press runs under roomlight office F altlalelasvets ial years ce) come! 
conditions, is especially suitable for the 
production of school, church, or institu : 
tional bulletins. With accessory units it is 
also possible to produce enlarged, reduced, 
or same-size copies of many kinds of 
documents, such as microfilm records, file 
cards, checks, charts, and correspondence 
Masters are produced photographically in 
two minutes from any kind of paper, 
opaque or translucent. Using standard 
duplicating equipment, hundreds and often 
more than 2000 legible copies can be 









































For Office Operation 


produced from one master. The paper 
masters can be easily corrected with a 
moistened eraser or ink eradicator. The 
Ektalith table-top equipment includes a 
loader processor, two processors for use 
with darkroom cameras, and a copy unit 
that can be used with any of the three 
Send for full details and price infor 
mation 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 034) 


CORROSION RESISTANT FLOORING Shadle Park High School, Spokane, Washington, : Grace McWayne School, Beta, Ilinois, 


. , . : om Culler, Gale, Martell and Norrie, Architects Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Architect 
Corocrete Terrazzo Flooring, by The 

Ceilcote Co., Cleveland 9, Ohio, features 

extreme corrosion. resistance and _ high 

strength. The new material is described 

as physically superior to ordinary terrazzo = 

and concrete floors because it is especially 

treated for maximum resistance to ther 


mal shock and impact, two common for gymnasiums, classrooms and auditoriums 


causes of damage. It is especially recom 


mended for laboratory installations and Initially it may cost a few more dollars to buy the rugged strength, sound- 
commercial and _ institutional kitchens 


sta Guaiies ae Gk ae retarding qualities and dependable, trouble-free operation of an R-W Folding 
ere pring s esist acid, alkalies, 5 > 

chemicals, solvents, and cleaning agents Partition. However, in the years to come, the inherent quality of every R-W 
It can be ordered in a variety of colors Folding Partition will “pay-off” with a saving of tax dollars through reduced 
with silica chips for maximum corrosion ‘ ‘ Y | 

resistance, or with marble chips for less maintenance, repair and redecorating costs. You can pay less—you can pay 
corrosive conditions. For acute corrosion more—but you cannot buy more actual value for each dollar invested or a 
areas or rigorous load requirements, the finer product than an R-W Folding Partition. For complete information on how 
manufacturer offers a special membrane " oe ai ‘ 

iy Salaieaion ecashtee Tie ane. cam R-W Folding Partitions will effectively divide space and sound in gymnasiums, 
poured by cement contractors or plant classrooms and auditoriums at an ultimate savings in cost, write for your free 


maintenance crews. copy of Catalog No. 600. 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 035) 


Ener ae Richards-Wilcox 


1352 - 1354 
CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS at The NEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE CONVENTION FOLCING PARTITION DIVISION 
CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION ATLANTIC CITY 


FEB. 13 - 17 510 W.THIRDST.@ AURORA, ILL. Branches in all Principal Cities 
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THE PACE 
TODAY 


as it has 
for 
Ci CT-Yal-3aeh ake} aly 


WEBER COSTELLO 


CHALKBOARD, 
CHALK “* 
AND mm 


ERASERS & 


. B 
ARE THE “ne 

, aa | 
Best 


in every 
class! 





WRITE. FOR 
LITERATURE 


‘Weber atl ™ 


\World’s Fine st 
i //// Le 
WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Chicago Heights, III. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard, Chalk, Erasers 
Art Material, Maps, Globes 








News of Products , . . 


(Continued from page 75) 


BUDGET SCIENCE TABLE 


A portable science table, designed for 
schools that do not have permanent science 
facilities, is priced low enough to fit the 
budget of even the smallest elementary 
school. Made by Grade Aid Corp., 
Nashua, N. H., this Junior Model No 
6501 is completely self-contained, mounted 
on two large, heavy-duty casters for 
portability. The 48 by 30 in. Fiberesin 
top has a Melamine plastic surface that 


For Elementary Schools 


resists wear, scratches, heat, and chemical 
stains. All-steel construction insures dura- 
bility and fire safety. The unit provides 


generous locked storage space and_ is 
equipped with water, gas, and electrical 
facilities. A deluxe model is also available 
Send for catalog and price sheets 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 036) 


FOLD-UP RECREATION TABLE 


An official-sized, 5 by 9 ft. table tennis 
table designed to withstand heavy school 
and institutional use, is available from 
Brinktun, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. The 
table folds and locks into closed position 


Net Stays in Place 


in seconds and opens in one easy motion 
The top folds in to protect the playing 
surface, net stays in playing position 
even when folded. Closed width is 4% 
in. at table, 17 in. at base, and height is 
5 ft. 7 in. The top is 3% in. plyblend with 
plasticized playing surface. Send for de 
tails on this and an all-steel frame utility 
table. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 037) 


READ HOW 


TELKEE 
ANSWERS 
THAT 

ole] t-Balel) 
el. mele) 


Free illustrated booklet shows you how TELKEE saves you time 
and money, gives you new convenience. 


Stops time wasted locating lost or borrowed keys 


Eliminates expensive lock replacement and repairs 


Organizes all your keys in one convenient system 


What’s more, TELKEE guarantees maximum security and privacy 
—keeps keys in authorized hands, always. 


TELKEE’s in control, wherever keys are used—in offices, fac- 
tories, stores; in schools, hospitals, housing; in industry, institu- 
tions, transportation, and government. 


FREE: send today FF 


The MOORE KEY CONTROL System L 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 81) 


Re eee ee ee 


P. O. MOORE, INC., Glen Riddle 
Please send free TELKEE Booklet 


5, Pa. 


Name 





Company. 
Address 
City 











\ 

i 

! 

1 

i 

State. l 
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ETV HOOKUP FOR 30 SCHOOLS 


A television repeater system which per 
mits entire school districts to receive pro- 
grams from distant educational stations, is 
offered by Adler Electronics, Inc., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. “The Translator” together 
with low-power U.H.F. transmitters and 
relaying equipment can be combined into 
etv networks covering an entire state or 
region. Currently in use in Skagit County, 
Wash., the Translator serves 30 schools 
and is also received into homes located 
in the five school district area. The re- 
peater rebroadcasts programs from an 
etv station in Seattle, 65 miles away. It 
was installed at a total cost of $6,500 
Send for full details. 


(For Further Details Circle index Code 038) 


SWIMMING POOL TEST SET 


A swimming pool test set, designed to 
control chlorine and alkali content, has 
been developed by Industrial Specialties, 
div. of Frank Industries, Van Nuys, Calif 


Color Chemical Test 


The manufacturer states that the test set 
is easy and economical to use. Sixteen 
color standards, each sealed in a glass 
vial and encased in a clear Plexiglas 
block, allow precise and clear-cut read 
ings. The set is complete with two large 
bottles of indicator solution, packaged in 
an opaque vinyl case. Send for full details 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 039) 


TWO-DOOR LOCKING 
SCIENCE CABINET 


\ science cabinet for elementary teach 
ing is the most recent addition to a line 
of mobile classroom furniture made by 
Fleetwood Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich 
The cabinet, designed by Henry P. Glass 
Associates, Chicago, offers ample work 
and storage space. The wide, black top 
is of chemical- and mar-resistant, lami 
nated plastic. The cabinet base is of white 
maple, veneer panels, and has double 
doors that can be locked with a key 
Unit is equipped with apparatus sup 
ports, hand-pump with gooseneck faucet, 
swivel, electrical cord reel, and dual out 
let receptacle. The frame of steel tubing 
is mounted on heavy-duty casters which 
can be locked into place 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 040) 


(Continued on page 78 


CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
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Engineering Excellence 


heart of Meta 


Engineering Services 
nd parcel of Meta 


Fel @) 4 | Technical Advances in « 
struction, materials and prc 
duction techniques assure Metalat 

REASONS (ecco: 


...science 
classrooms 


specify 
METALAB 








METALAB 


LABORATORY 


EQUIPMENT 


WRITE FOR THE LATEST METALAB CATALOG COVERING EQUIPMENT 
AND FURNITURE FOR THE EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE LABORATORY 


a E T y .N L y .\ B Cpugoment Company 


236 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.1., New York 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 81) 








News of Products... wood furring strips, or cemented directly 
to existing wall, and is easily cut to meet 

(Continued from page 7 customized specifications. It is factory 
finished with a washable white paint that 
eliminates glare, yet provides even light 

ACOUSTICAL FIBERBOARD reflectance. The fiberboard can be re 

A new interior finish fiberboard com painted, if desired, by using either the 

bines acoustical efficiency, structural brush or spray method without impairing 

strength, decoration, and insulation. Made’ its acoustical efficiency 

by Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., (For Further Details Circle Index Code 041) 

Classic Cushiontone Plank is designed for 

walls and = special ceiling applications ACCURATE RELIEF GLOBES 

Available in 8- or 10-ft. sections, 12 in 

wide, it features a lace-like arrangement Tru-Vue, two-globes-in-one, from Weber 

of tiny sound absorbent perforations on Costello Co., Chicago Heights, Ill., is an 

the surface. The product absorbs up to interesting new geography teaching aid 

70 per cent of the noise that strikes wall This relief globe consists of two globes 

surface. It can be nailed or stapled to an inner black or blue globe encased in 


= FURNITURE seh ll 
a transparent plastic outer globe that has 


all land areas raised in relief above sea 
for all SCIENCE LABORATORIES ©. =22 = 
eter at sea bok 13 in. at high elevations, 


and 3 ft. in circumference. The shell is 
ALL SCIENCE CATALOG NO. made of Midlon B, a_ butyrate plastic 
STUDENT'S TABLE " H A-1360-EC material that will not discolor, is prac 
tically unbreakable, will not shrink o1 
expand. It can be marked with grease 
pencil or marking device and_ easily 
erased. The globe is reproduced in 12 
color tones and has a chrome base and 
semi-meridian 


(For Further Detcils Circle Index Code 042) 


PLASTICS EXPERIMENTAL KIT 


A low-cost plastics experiment kit for 
science and chemistry classes in elemen 
tary and high schools has been announced 
by D. J. Peterson Co., Sheboygan, Wis 


These new perimeter type tables offer unlimited design possibilities and 
arrangements from standard interchangeable base units. They provide 
numerous advantages for new construction design as well as for use in 
remodeling for Chemistry, Physics, Biology and General Science laboratories. 
Our representative engineer will be pleased to discuss your requirements 
and show you the entire line of Peterson furniture that has been the choice 
of leading educators and industrial furniture users for more than 65 years. 
Write Dept. 1224 for Brochure Number 12. It's FREE 


LEONARD PETERSON & Co., INC. 


1222 FULLERTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
5 Experiments Possible 








The Poly-Ep Experimental Kit provides 
materials, apparatus, and instruction text 
for five practical experiments, resulting in 
thermosetting plastic coating, plastic con 
crete, plastic adhesive, castings, and plas 
tic solder. Polyamide and epoxy resins 
used in the experiments are completely 
safe and nontoxic. The 8-page, illustrated 
3 i Kii instruction manual presents a_ discussion 
OLD: | G of the varieties, properties, and uses of 
modern plastics. Priced at under $6 per 


FOLDING BANQUET kit, the units are sold in cartons of six 
TABLE LINE 
FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT -TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social groups, Y prices — discounts up to 
40% — terms. Churches, Schools, Clubs, A and all per Ae ny Our new MONROE 
1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, SPECIAL TYPING SYMBOLS 
NEW. ic lock on pedestals and legs, 
“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. An interchangeable type bar with sci 
Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table entific and special business symbols is a 
and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: new standard feature, included at no 


THE MONROE COMPANY 6 Church St. COLFAX, IOWA extra cost, on Remington Electric type 


writers. The type bar enables a_ typist 











(For Further Detcils Circle Index Code 043) 











(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 81) 
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to quickly snap on_ special symbols 
* which may be needed for typing data in 

any one of 18 fields. No mechanical ad- 

OY) esen justment is needed, a magnetized tweezers 

is the only tool. Currently available are 


“WALL-A-WAY” type faces for: astronomy, biology, chem- 


istry, commerce, electricity and electronics, 
engineering, languages, law, literature, 

FOLDING mathematics, medicine, meteorology and 
oceanography, phonetics, physics, railroads 

PARTITIONS and tariffs, research libraries and museums, 


shipping manifests, and weather. Especially 
designed symbols and trademarks can also 
be ordered. Write to Remington Rand, 
Div. Sperry Rand Corp., New York 10 








(For Further Details Circle index Code 044) 


A relamping plan for users of large 
quantities of fluorescent lamps is detailed 
in “Group Relamping Plan,” published by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Westinghouse 
Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N. J. Sample cal- 
culations applicable to the user’s own 
relamping schedule are included. Send for 
ELECTRICAL OR MANUAL OPERATION Booklet A-6832. 

TO DIVIDE GYMNASIUMS, AUDITORIUMS (For Further Details Circle Index Code 045) 


CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, ETC. 
“Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas,” 
NOW -for the same price as duck, a 16-page, illustrated booklet from Victor 

. “ “" Animatograph Corp., Plainville, Conn., will 
Joana have a Vinyl ” Toroply be of interest to those concerned with 
covered partition that cuts mainten- 


audio-visual programs in schools. Send for 
ance costs 75% to 80%. a free copy 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 046) 
Send for detailed catalog with list 


of local representatives 
Bi oO wy J ee Ss =e ey 9 j Bey e m CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 


TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 
209 - 25th St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. - 
Telephone: SOuth 8-1020 CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 




















QUIETEST 


running 16mm sound 
projector ever built 





<Any 


FREE Treasure Chest of Audio 
Visual Ideas. Illustrated booklet 
tells how to use film most effec 
tively. For your copy, circle item 
241, Reader's Service Section, page 
8] 


Victor Animatograph Corp., 


Div. of Kalart 
Plainville, Connecticut 








The KEYSTONE / Standard Overhead Projector 


is available / for purchase under the 


When production problems and details 
become overwhelming and you need a lift 
with attentive service; when you need high 
fidelity and something more for fine reproduction; 
when dead lines mean all the word implies, 


take a close look at 


take a close look at 


PREMIER 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 
818 West Winnebago Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 





BRoadway 1-8337|3338|3339 


f ‘Mettena Defense 


Education Act 
= 


The Keystone Standard Overhead 
Projector is designed for the projec- 
tion of Standard (3%” x4”) Lan- 
tern Slides, Polaroid Slides, and 
Handmade Lantern Slides or, with 
appropriate accessories Tachisto- 
slides (4”" x7”), 2” or 2%” Slides, 
Strip Film, and Microscopic Slides. 
It is useful 

In the Science Category with ap- 
propriate units of slides in Physics, 
Biology, General Science, Health, 


Physiography, and Elementary 
Science. 


In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number-Combina- 
tions and Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Ge- 
ometry with Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS 





Spanish, German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 
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SET THE STAGE FOR MORE ADVEN- 
TURE IN ART WITH STALEY-PRANG! 

One of the amazing things 
Sta-Flo Prang 
Method _ is 


that it appeals to both Art 


about the 
Color Mixing 
Supervisors and Classroom 
teachers. The expansive 
programs are simple enough 
to stimulate creativity in 
elementary classrooms _ vet 
challenging enough to in 
spire the advanced student 


and artist 


CREATIVE-WISE BUDGET-WISE! 


This happy color mixing 


method costs considerably 


less than many comparable 
materials, and helps assure 
new creative heights in your 
teaching program. Prang 
Powder Tempera and Staley 
Liquid Starch are readily 
available at 


your favorite 


source of supply. 


Write today for our free folder, 


“Exciting 
Ideas With Sta-Flo Prang.” 


Dept. AJ-75 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


REMODELING COSTS 


(Concluded from page 45) 


is supplied by steam from boilers in the 
building at the other end of the block, 
piped through an underground tunnel 
225° feet long. The tunnel, however, 
provided many other uses which proved 
most beneficial. The new cables that 
now run through this tunnel, carrying 
electric energy to all buildings from one 
new single service entrance, will make 
possible savings on light bills estimated 
to be as high as $500 per year. The 
unification of all program bells, clocks, 
fire-alarm systems and _interbuilding 
communication systems was _ easily 
handled by this added service facility. 

The complete rewiring and _ installa- 
tion of suspended fluorescent fixtures in 
all classrooms, and strip-type fixtures 
in the corridors, provide the whole 
building with excellent lighting. 

These facilities and new accommoda- 
tions get splendid results as far as pro- 
viding an eye-appealing finish, but the 
most important result and the prime 
reason for undertaking this project, was 
the elimination of those many hazards 
and conditions that prompted the title: 
“fire trap.” In all the planning, the 
goal of improved health and safety 
standards was of first importance. 

The two-color decorating scheme that 
was used in the classrooms brought 
together varying pastel shades of yel- 
low, green, blue, flamingo pink, rose, 
and tan that blend in with the colors 
and designs of the asphalt tile floors. 
The natural light from the windows 
is controlled by the use of aluminum 
venetian blinds which give the rooms 
a cheerful, inviting atmosphere, and 
which provide a “home away from 
home” feeling for the more than 325 
students who are now enjoying these 
new surroundings. 


Face Lifting the Exterior 


The face lifting that was applied to 
the exterior resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the familiar red bricks by 
covering them with a light tan resinous 
base product. This re-new coat masonry 
covering serves a dual purpose in seal- 
ing and waterproofing the exterior of 
the brick. and in giving a desired 
decorative value. The canopies built 
over the entrances provide weather 
protection to the students as well as to 
the new aluminum doors, which have 
full-length, nonbreakable glass panes. 

Being able to complete such a job 
at a final cost of $234,958.10. only 
$2.131 over the original contracts, we 
think, speaks well for the project. But 
the real proof of its worth, that money 
spent for remodeling can be practical, 
is best expressed by one statement, 
made after an inspection of the build- 
ing upon its completion, by the same 
person who made the original survey, 
“The life expectancy of this building 
has been increased by 50 years, and 
it is a better building than 65 per cent 
of the new elementary schools that are 
being built today in the state of 
Wisconsin.” 2 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS 


Fixed columns 
> 


adjustable 
shelves 


Height 
“WALLMOUNTS 


Solve the pupil ares problem efficiently with 
Wallmount Hat Racks. Mount on 
any available a 8 . Hat shelves and 
er bar adjustable on permanently at- 
tached columns to height for any age group. 
Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils | per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
continuous racks to fit any space or 
capacity requirements. 
ane as above 
jounted on floer stand 
with Chalk Board of 
Cork Board and 


B-4 ee 
Overshoe rack . 
ss” & 4’ ” length 
san interlock. 


CUSTOM-LINE 


capa 


Mina 
Coat and Hat Racks 


Tailored to fit any given 

open or closeted wall 

area. Smart in design and 

modern in “clear”, “gold” 

deep etched anodized fin- 

ishes and combinations. 

Quality built—closed-end 

aluminum tubing, rigidly. 

held in cast aluminum 

brackets that are adjust- 

able for height in dove- 

tailed mounting extru- 

sions. Brackets also Detail shows how 
adjustable to any desired pa ena agate 
centers. ters) hold brackets at any 
.esired height. 


PORTABLE 


Coatand Hat Racks 
KO 


Holds 72 coats 
and hats 














Wheels as readily as a sail service 
cart. The Veep rack unfolds into a 
6’ 6” lang unit holding 72 coats 
Scientifically counter- Sets up witha 
balanced so that it can be set UP gweep of the 
literally in seconds and fold down arms... in 2 
for storage 2s easily as an umbrella. or 3 seconds. 
Built of square tubular steel with ss 
double hat shelves of closed-end 
aluminum tubes supported by cast 
aluminum brackets. Plated to a&- wh eels 
sure permanent beauty. Quality iN ough ordin- 
engineering. construction and finish. ‘4 
most efficient equipment ee a 
developed for dining and mee 
rooms, stand-by cauipment.. nt, ro stores racks 
. . for wherever the “load” varies. for 720 people. 


Write for Complete Catalog #206 


| VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 & Madison St. © Elmhurst, Ill. 
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READER’S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


O45 «(046 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free information, catalogs, 
and product [literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 
clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 





Acme Chemical Company 
Maintenance materials Book cover protection 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard... .3rd cover 


Beverages Pencil sharpeners 
Soft drink industry 


or product literature offered in this issue. 
mm 
m 
223 


whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 


American Crayon Company 


Powdered tempera and Sta-Flo 
starch 


218 
219 
217 «220 


215 


American Playground Device Co... 14 


Playground, swimming pool and 
dressing room equipment 





, Mitwaukee 1, Wis. 


213 «216 
214 


Company 
ins. bet. 62 and 65 


26 29 «= 212 
Zz 70 


me the information, catalogs, 
INDEX 
2 «23 
n 2% 
2 «2 
NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


School seating 





AVM Division — Drivotrainer 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
027 029 «(031 «(033«(085 «0867088 OP OHDOT 2 OO 


400 North Broadway, 


Please ask the manufacturers, 


Latest in school shop supplies 





Claridge Products & Eq. Inc. Laboratory furniture 
Chalkboards, bulletin boards 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc... .. 


Posture chairs Clock, programming & fire 


alarm systems 
Delta — Rockwell Power Tool 





042 043 «420044 «2045=—(046 


School bus chassis 


Hampden Specialty Products, Inc... 
Folding chairs 


New books for educators 


221 
222 
223 


Hillyard Chemical Company Air conditioning, heating and 
Maintenance supplies ventilating 








214 27 220 


USE THESE CARDS > 


These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
readers in requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 


“ua 7 NO NS 26 219 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 











me the information, catalogs, or product literature offered in this issue. 
c27 029 «(031 «(033 «(035 «(036 «(037 «(088 «089 


Please ask the manufacturers, whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are postpaid for your con- 
venience in requesting product information, 
catalogs, and literature from advertisers and 
firms listed in this issue. 
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Science laboratory furniture 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
coccccccccccocccce 4th cover 
Steel deck grandstands 


Powers Regulator Co........... 8a? 
Temperature controls 


Premier Engraving Company 


Engravers 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
Folding partitions 


Rilco Laminated Products, Inc..... 65 
Laminated beams and deck 


Royal McBee 
Standard typewriters 


Safway Steel Products, Inc. 
Telescoping gym seats 


Structural Slate Co...... 
Natural slate blackboard 


Torjesen, Inc. ...... peceesvadebes 79 
Folding partitions 


Up-Right Scaffolds .......... cece OO 
New work platform 


Victor Animatograph Corp. Div. of 
the Kalart Co., Inc.......... cence Oe 
16mm sound projector 


Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. 
Wardrobe systems 


Wayne Iron Works........... 
Folding partitions 


Weber Costello Company. 
Chalkboard, chalk & erasers 


Wells Lumber Co., J. W.......... 70 
Northern maple 





THE SCHOOLS 


Herman Nelson Div., American 
Air Filter Co., Imc....... cmap eae 74 
Unit Ventlitor & Accessories 


The Celotex Corp.........0.ss05 74 
Ceiling Tiles 


Marsh Wall Products, Inc......... 74 
Divider Wails 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co...... 
Swivel Chair 


Standard Fire Alarm & Signal, 
GRE, ccccccee OTe TTT TTT TTT TTT 74 
Automatic Fire Alarm 


Morgan Adhesives Co., Mactac 
Ge eeccccsces vouseveve obceeees 74 
Highway & Floor Marker 


Holcomb & Hoke Co., Inc......... 74 
Grillework Divider 


Eastman Kodak Co......... wien 75 
Ektalith Method 


The Ceilcote Co.......... eaheenee 75 
Terrazzo Flooring 


Grade Aid Corp............- coos 00 
Portable Science Table 


Betehtum, Bae. ccccccccecccccccese FO 
Table Tennis Table 


Adler Electronics, Inc........... 
ETV Repeater System 


Industrial Specialties Div., 
Frank Industries .......... 
Swimming Pool Test 


Fleetwood Furniture Co. 
Science Cabinet 


0 


Armstrong Cork Ce..... ceseses coe WO 
Acoustical Fiberboard 


Weber Costello Co........... 
Relief Globes 


D. J. Peterson Co........... cocce FO 
Plastics Experimental Kit 


coos 2B 


Remington Rand Div. Sperry 
Rand Corp. 
Business Symbols 


Victor Animatograph Corp........ 80 
Booklet 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Booklet 





Where durability counts the Boston all metal sharpener is the answer. All models 
have hardened steel gears and 25% more cutting edges. There’s a model for wall, 
window or table mounting or the Portable Champion for schools with steel interiors. 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Steel Gears . . . 30 steel cutting 


Model KS ... Durable and no 
The Boston Ranger . . . Heavy- edges . . 


messy fall-out . . . nickel plated 
receptacle... 8 size pencil guide. 


. 25% more cutting 
° > > &O7 > fo 
duty double bearings . . . out- surface . . . 25% longer life. 
side adjustment for 3 points. 


quality 


for economy 


The longer lasting rugged Boston Pencil 
Sharpener will give you longer service with 
less maintenance. Be sure to specify Boston 
for economy and quality. 


j > ae, 


HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, GAMDEN 1 


b | 
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Waterbury, Conn. 


Jennings, La. 


Long Beach, Caiif. 


3000 seats 








1850 seats 


2000 seats 





Dayton, Ohio West Stands 5000 seats 


== 


Permanence 


—for long years 
of low-cost 
seating comfort 


—FOR SCHOOLS OF EVERY SIZE 


PITTSBURGH 


-DES MOINES 


Steel Deck 
Grandstands 


Safe, sturdy steel grandstands by Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines offer lifetime permanence that protects the 
school investment plus complete design freedom in 
size and shape, thanks to unit-section construction 
that permits stands of any depth or length required. 
Write for detailed literature on watertight, weather- 
proof PDM Steel Grandstands, and let us consult 
with you. 


STEEL GRANOSTANOS 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, WARREN, BRISTOL, PA. @ BALTIMORE @ BIRMINGHAM e@ 
DES MOINES @ PROVO, UTAH @ CASPER, WYO. @ SANTA CLARA, FRESNO, 
STOCKTON, CALIF. — Sales Offices at 


PITTSBURGH (25) . .3429 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) 928 Tuttle Street 
BALTIMORE (26) Curtis Bay Station DENVER (2) 323 Railway Exchange Bldg 
NEW YORK (17). .Suite 2796, 200 E. 42d St. DALLAS (1) Suite 1728, Southland Center 
NEWARK (2) 744 Broad St. SEATTLE (1) Suite 319, 500 Wall St 
CHICAGO (3) 619 First Natl. Bank Bidg. SANTA CLARA, CALIF 618 Alviso Road 
ATLANTA (5). .361 E. Paces Ferry Rd., N.E. EL MONTE, CALIF. P.O. Box 2012 
JACKSONVILLE (7) 4066 Ferrarra Road PROVO, UTAH P.O. Box 310 





